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dent in each indeed ‘ 
ng cours » we are so far ahead, that the companions of 
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on guar. wrearlier years are already left behind. “TI shall 
"WOMEN, “nine years old to-morrow,” said a little fellow, 
ORA, aT Nbilantly. Then he added with a half-regretful tone: 
autifal “ : ° 
ovement But I wish I was ten. I want to get into the 
‘or ca’ . 
a double figures.” That was boyish rather than manly. 
>{ne » » . 
y Senos real question is, What have we to show for our 
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——— years? not How near the end are we ? 
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—_ 
ons - is better to want to be on the Lord’s side than 
po Want the Lord to be on our side. Philosophically, 


May seem to come to the same thing in the end. 
Sut therein lies just the difference between that which 
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attitude he starts from. The man who wants to be 
on the Lord’s side has an ideal above himself, above his 
own strength, his conception, his motive. The man who 
wants the Lord to be on his side, has himself and his 
energies as his moving ideal. One expects the Lord to 
follow his lead, the other expects to follow the Lord’s 
lead. Both may seem to perform the same act, or 
attain the same outward result. But one man grows 
in self-esteem, the other grows in self-consecration. 


Strength comes by exercise. But the fact that one 
has worked hard is no assurance that he has worked 
well, 
measure of dur exertion as the test of accomplishment. 
A teacher of little children is especially in danger of 
mistaking her own zeal and interest in her teaching 
for the receiving capacity of her pupils. She makes 
a great effort “to pour into a reluctant mind some 
unintelligible bit of cipher knowledge,” says Thring, 
“and to cork it down by punishment. It disagrees, 
it ferments, the cork flies out, the noxious stuff is 
spilt ; whilst the taskmaster believes it is all right 
because of the trouble he took to get it in. But it 
isn’t there for all that.” Until the primary teecher 


We may be too easily satisfied with the|, 





“ Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am a man 
of unclean lips.” And it is he also, in Isaiah’s 
vision, who, freed from the burden of sin and con- 
sciousness of infirmity, promptly answers when God 
calls for service, “Here am I; send me.” Humility 
was condemned among the heathen as a lowering 
trait, because its exercise was limited to a human 
plane, since the Pantheon held no deity that could 
awaken in the votary a noble and reverent subordi- 
nation of soul. , Christian humility is a self-liberating, 
power-imparting grace, for its relations are primarily 
with God. 





THE WORTH OF PUBLIC ORDER. 


The world has suffered from few things more than 
from faulty antitheses. They are the more harmful 
because of the ease with which they pass into cur- 
rency as mock proverbs, to hold the ear and confuse 
the brain. Take for instance the saying: “To err is 
human, to forgive Divine.” Error is distinctly in- 
human, and every error in principle is sure to prove 
the source of a thousand inhumanities. Humian na- 
ture is always falling short of its own true character 
when it falls into error. It is true that the baser self 
in us tends to make error easy to us. But to identify 








considers the make of the child’s mind as well as her 
own strength, she will always overestimate the value 
of her labor. 


Sticking to one’s own work, and not troubling 
one’s self about the doings of others, is a good way of 
getting on in the world, Commenting on a skilled 
lawn-tennis player, a companion said of him: “ His 
way is just to give his whole attention to the one ball 
he’s playing for the time. It don’t make any differ- 
ence to him whether he’s way ahead of the other 
fellow or way behind. He just does the very best he 
can with that ball. He’s never flustered because 
he’s got a big score to make up, or upset because he 
thinks he’s all right now. He isn’t a brilliant player, 
but he’s a sure one. He does his best every time.” 
There is philasophy in that method of playing lawn- 
tennis. We should do well if we shaped our lives 
according to it. When Peter was exercised over the 
question whether John was going to have a longer 
term of service here than the other disciples, Jesus 
said to him: “ What is that to thee? Follow thou 
me.” Our duty is to attend to our own special work, 
whether we are ahead of others or behind them. 


The attitude of humility is God-ward, not self-ward. 
Bunyan portrays a character “that can look no way 
but downwards,” and is absorbed in raking together 
sticks and straws. He who busies himself in min- 
imizing his natural gifts and counting his disabilities 
is similarly earth bound, and is as unprofitably occu- 
pied. Constant scrutiny of one’s personal qualifica- 
tions for living but serves to deepen the sense of their 
inadequacy. to the required end, and slackens, if it 
does not paralyze, energies which need to be cheered, 
like flagging soldiers, to the charge. Our true gauge 
and our motive-power, are in the thought of God. It 
is he who has some apprehension of Jehovah on his 









* philosophical and that which is spiritual. It makes 





throne, high and lifted up, and of the adoring 
seraphim’s responsive song, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the 


ce what spirit a man begins with, or what | Lord of hosts,” who makes the genuine confession 


that baser self with our real humanity is to set aside 
the positive declaration of Paul to the contrary : “ For 
the good which I would I do not: but the evil which 
I would not, that I practise. But if what I would 
not, that I do, it is no moreI that do it, but sin which 
dwelleth in me.” 

Another of these vicious antitheses is that which 
sets order over against liberty, assumes that every 
plea for liberty is a taking ground against order, and 
that those who speak for the right of a man to make 
what he will of his own life, must be in some kind of 
sympathy with Anarchism. Now Anarchism and 
Socialism are legitimate antitheses. No man can ac- 
cept the one without rejecting the other.” But the 
order with which Socialism tries to become identified, 
and the liberty with whose name the Anarchist mas- 
querades, are not antithetical but correlative facts. 
Each implies the other, and when we aim at either to 
the exclusion of the other, we miss what we aim at, 

The Socialist must fall short of the truest order, 
because order is spontaneous, is the direct expression 
of liberty. An order imposed from without is the 
order that “reigns in Warsaw,” or used to reign in 
Naples under King Bomba. That order enlisted all 
the spontaneous instincts against itself, and under- 
mined government at its very foundation in the 
popular will. To this day Italy suffers from the ter- 
rible -reaction against all established government, 
which honeycombed Naples and Sicily with secret 
socjeties, and made antagonism to law a point of 
honor. 

Nor would it make much difference whether the 
| despot is one man or a million ; he who sets up a rule 
| which rejects the natural instincts of free personality 
| makes sure to extend and perpetuate disorder and 
lawlessness. Socialism, by its unnatural equalization 
of every kind, of capacity, its paternal meddlesome- 
ness, anJ its rigid rules of social life, would provoke 

a bitter antagonism to all government. It would do 
this especially among the minds most. capable of 
social initiative and original action. The finest and 
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best intellect of the world would be driven into rebel- 
lion by the reign of the average man with his low 
ideals. 

The same principle applies equally to Anarchy, 
for the Anarchist misunderstands liberty as much as 
the Socialist misinterprets order. Even in the sim- 
plest and most rudimentary sense of the word, liberty 
would be impossible under Anarchy. Take away all 
formulated and permanent authority, and no man 
possesses any “liberty,” except what his muscular 
strength and his wits suffice to defend. There would 
be a renewal of that “conflict for existence and sur- 
vival of the fittest,” which is but another name for 
savagery. Out of such a chaos would emerge the 
new beginnings of a society in the shape of a com- 
munity of slaves and slave-owners, such as we find in 
the early stages of civilization. To escape.avarchy, 
the rule of any despot would be welcome, 

But in the highest sense of the word liberty, 
Anarchy has no room for the conception. The truest 
liberty is not the power to choose between good and 
bad, between right and wrong. It leaves no room 
for such’a choice, It.is the complete formation of the 
will to what is good, which leaves no room for a 
choice of the evil. It is character, not act merely. 
The simplest human illustration of it is what is called 
“heing in love.” When a man is in that state, he 
most wants to do what he cannot help doing. Will 
and nature, the unconscious depths and. the con-, 
scious surfaceof his being, are perfectly at one. He 
is entirely free, and-yet with a freedom which leaves 
him no choice. 

“So in the sphere of politics; the highest liberty is 
found when the mind so loves righteousness and order 
as to freely accept these in their visible expression, 
without a thought of choice between them and their 
opposites. And this is the nature of free govern- 
ment. It is the expression of a people’s will, not as 
halting between authority and anarchy, but in love 
with authority with a true lover’s passion. It is most 
free when no choice but one is possible to it. 

The Anarchist, indeed, uses expressions which re- 
semble these. But for the people ot community’ he 
piits the individual, and his liberty gets no farther 
than acts of choice. He ‘does not conceive of the 
Commonwealth as “one mighty person,” in Milton’s 
phrase. He knows of no personality save that of the 
individual, and for the individual he claims the right 
6f choice between rule and no rule. The farthest he 
gets from the individual is to the recognition of the 
mob. Prince Krapotkin concedes that in some 
emergencies it might be necessary to extemporize 
government, to meet a social emergency. As if to 
say,‘ We.object to other judges, but own to Judge 
Lyoch.” No American needs to be told what horri- 
ble barbarities have been perpetrated by just such 
popular uprising as our Anarchist would accept as the 
finest substitute for permanent authority. Anarchy 
would keep the sails spread, but cut away the helm. 
It would leave the ship at the mercy of any sudden 
gale of passion, by which men are carried out of their 
reason and their humanity, are pervaded with the 
spirit of the mob, and take their share in things 
which are sure to prove a life-long agony of remem- 
brance to the best among them. 

The State is the gift of God, and rulers and ruled 
alike hold their place in it by his grace (Dei gratia), 
He by his Spirit awakens and cherishes in men the 
love of order and of liberty, to which the State cor- 
responds. He makes each people a political person- 
ality, by giving them “the will to be one” people in 
distinctness from all others. He trains their wills 
and forms their characters to the unqualified desire 
for righteousness and its embodiment in authority. 
It is by his delegated authority that rulers govern, 
and every delegated authority is limited by the very 
fact of its delegation. The State, therefore, may not 


judgment of the average man as the law and rule of 
social life, in matters not proper to its own sphere. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Writers.to The Sunday School Times find that keen 
eyes are on their words. Hardly a week passes without 
various exceptions being taken to statements of the 
editor or of contributors by interested and observant 
readers, Indeed, if every one of these exceptions were 
noted in the pages of this periodical there would be no 
room for any other matter in the paper. Not one in ten 
of the criticisms or questions can receive public attention ; 
yet now and then one is of sufficient interest or 
importance to find a place and a comment. In some in- 
stances the criginal writer is informed of the exception 
taken to his words, and. he is permitted to meet it, A 
correspondent from Michigan sent in this criticism : 


In The Sunday School Times for June 2, is an article by the 
Rev. Frederic E. J, Lloyd, entitled “‘A Message from a Star,” 
In it he says: “I finally turned, and lay on my back with my 
eyes looking towards the under side of the deck. A bright and 
glowing light gleamed above me, and I was lost in wonder and 
delight. It was so glorious. ‘What can it be?’ I thought, It 
was only the light of the planet Venus shining in upon me 
through a hole in the deck.” Did Mr. Lloyd see Venus as he 
says? Would it not be an impossibility? Venus is never seen 
overhead, is it? 


In reply, Mr. Lloyd successfully defends himself as 
follows; 


It is a souree of gratulation to know that one’s contributions 
are read so critically. In reply: First, your correspondent is 
right in the statement, by implication, that Venus is never seen 
overhead. In my brief paper I neither said, no? did I imply, 
that such was the case. My words, “I finally turned, and Jay 
on my back with my eyes looking towards the under side of the 
deck,” do not necessarily mean that I looked directly up, neither 
was it my intention that they should convey such an impression 
to any one, The fact is I looked in an oblique direction. 
The deck was not more than a foot over me; my head lay to the 
west and feet to the south-east. The hole in the deck was two 
or three feet away. It was between two and four o’clock A. M., 
at which time Venus was almost due south-east, the direction 
in which I would naturally look. My “goings ont” and 
“comings in” at all times of the day and night along the coasts 
of Labrador and Newfoundland made me “ friends ”’ with the 
stars, and when I send the Editor of The Sunday School Times 
a contribution, I do so with due respects to him, to his excel- 
lent and most valuable paper, and to my own reputation, I 
notice, on referring to my article, that I use the word “ above,” 
Your correspondent has understood: this to be not merely 
above,” but “ directly over,” which was not the case. 


A careful ornithologist from Missouri thus questions 
the accuracy of the Rev. Dr. H. C. McCook, in his story 
“The Storks and the Thrushes: ” 


Dr. MoCook, in a child’s story, has a female thrush singing 
on the back of a stork, and the whole family migrating in this 
way in the spring. Now the doctor is a high authority on ants, 
etc., but I doubt if any one of these three conditions are true, 
and I feel sure the first and last are not. Yet it is a pretty 
story, and passes into the childish mind as a piece of fiction but 
founded on fact, 


Dr. McCook writes in response; 


Unfortanately I am not a specialist in the delightful study of 
bird habits, and it would be easy enough for an ornithologist 
to pick flaws in anything I might write in that line. Never- 
theless, I may say something in justificatidn of the points 
criticised. In the first place, the tradition on which my fable 
is based is an actual fact. There is no doubt at all that the 
belief has been entertained and widely published that thrushes 
migrate from the shores of Africa, across the Mediterranean 
"Sea, on the backs of storks. Iam not competent to decide 
whether the tradition has any basis in nature, and am free to 
say that I do not credit it. Per contra, however, my own ex- 
perience as a naturalist leads me to exténd hospitality, at least, 
towards popular traditions concerning animals. While they 
are apt to be distorted, I have often found that there is a solid 
remnant of truth at their core which, if wisely followed up, 
often brings the naturalist good results, In the second place, 
it is true that the male thrush alone is entitled to be called a 
songster, in the current, or at least the commercial, sense of that 
word. Yet it is certainly true that the female makes a chirping 
note and call, and there is no reason why that note also should 
not be regarded as a song, at least for the purpose of my allegory. 
Therein I make a young malé and female sing together a song 
of joy or of gratitude. Very well, let us grant that the scientific 
singing was done by the male alone, and that the female simply 
“ gheeped in,” and did her best to follow her mate. In congre- 
gations of human worshipers, at least, that would be regarded 
as “singing,” or, if it be not so, alas for the great majority of 
those who wake an effort to offer praise unto the Lord. In the 
third place, the criticism of family migrations of thrushes is 
itself open to criticiam. It is that the males commonly 





usurp over men a reach of authority which would set 
aside their personality or ignore their right to make 
of their lives what they please. Least of all may it 
establish and enforce, by socialistic legislation, the 


lead the migratory yan, and are first arrivals of the spring 
migrants in our country. It is also true that the young birds 
shake off cependence upon parents, and migrate in crowds by 
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gists that, in at least some species of thrushes, it is the habit , 
the young birds to make their first migration in company ¥ig | 
the mother, It would seem thus that the parental care whi, 
raises the brood is extended over the fledglings during 
first flight to new lands. I leave this point to the ornithols, 
gists, but submit that the facts of my fable have sufficient wa, 
rant in the above statements, Perhaps I must confess erro, e 
at least looseness of expression, in making a thrush family 
migrate “in this way in the spring.” My mind was fixed Upon 
the sub-tropical regions of Africa, wherein my supposed thrushe 
had been reared, and whence they were fleeing, not from their 
own spring, but into the springtide of Europe. I suspect the 
herein I am rather censurable for lack of clearness of langn: 
than truthfulness to the facts. But if in that respect by 
natural history is faulty, I willingly and humbly bow my he 
to the rod. I hope I am good enough, a naturalist to be alway, 
grateful to anyone who will set me right in any matter ¢ 
natural history. I agree with the general principle that fictic, 
and parable should be based as nearly as possible upon actu 
fact ; but surely some “ poetic license” may be allowed, with, 
out perverting or misinforming the minds of the young. Fy 
that matter, your correspondent: might as well object to binj 
talking at all, Did anybody ever hear of a bird talking? 


There is comfort in having a wide-awake class gf 
readers, But the leader of such a class and al) ¢} 
writers must. have their wits about them, and then Jo 
out for objectors. | ‘ 
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QUAIL AND THRUSH. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


The quail’s staccato call from out the wood 
Comes clear unto mine ear ; 

But in the thrash’s note is mistihood,— 
Meseems you hear 

His message only with the brooding mind, 

Blent in with memories, borne on last year’s wind, 


Hartford, Conn, 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
WORK IN GERMANY. 


BY JAMES I, GOOD, D.D. 








In this semi-centennial year of the Young Ja! 
Christian Association, it may be interesting to wy 
readers to know of the work that is going on amongit 
young men Of Germany, in which the Young Mw 
Christian Association has so important a part. 

Americans are apt to look upon the Germans as bei 
rationalistic, or at least impractical. But these ide 
are exaggerated very much, There is rationalism it 
Germany, just as there is indifferentism in Ameria 
(where, it is said, eighty-five per cent of the young ma 
do not attend church); but over against this is ther 
most beautiful piety. Said a writer: “If an Irishmaoit 
converted, you are never quite sure that he will last; bt 
if a German is converted, he is converted clean througb.” 
Nowhere do you find more simple-hearted trust sv 
childlike piety than among the Germans, as is shows by 
such men as Professors Tholuck, Befgel, and Kraft 
Again, the Germans are not so impractical, This 
shown in worldly things; for the German soldiers 
the best in Europe, probably the best in the world. lt 
is true the Germans are theoretical (but it is becau 
they are so thorough), yet they are also practical. And 
Aweriean Christians, although they boast that they #° 
so practical in their methods, have yet much to lear 
from the Germans even in religious work. 

1, The Germans were'the founders of Christian Associ 
tions for young men. They saw the need for them before 
the English did, and founded them first, In this day whe! 
all are honoring Mr. George Williams for founding tb 
Young Men’s Christian Association (and rightly hove” 
ing him), it may seem strange to say it, but it is never 
theless true that George Williams is not the founder a 
the first Young Men’s Christian Association. More tha? 
fifty years before him it was founded in German Switzer 
land, As far back as 1765, Pastor Meyenrock, of Bass 
founded a Young Men’s Christian Association which 
had at first nine and then twelve members. It bad th 
following five rules : (1.) That they would remain 1 
to the doctrines of the Bible, and of the Apostles’ Creed 
(2) that they would avoid all sects; (3) that they woul 
think honestly with God, themselves, and all me; (4) 
that they would have the liberty to remind and rep’ 
each other; (5) that they would have a good confide 
in each other. They held devotional services 0D Su 
evenings. This Society continued for more thas sity 
years, and was disbanded about 1829 by the death of i 
founder. But one of its members, the well-Ko 





themselves, But I have been informed by two good ornitholo- 


laborer in God’s vineyard, K. F. Spittler, says: 
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heart was greatly blessed, and I felt special nearness of 
Christ to me when at their meetings. How often was I 
comforted, rebuked, reminded, and taught by the 
prothers!” If this Society had not broken up and a 
new one been formed in 1825, it would have observed its 


centennial long ago. 


Dithole 
ent war. 
error, or 


+ family In 1834 (ten years befote Mr. Williams started his 
ed upon ‘ety in London), the Rev. Dr. Mallet, a Reformed 
thrushey Bociety ie 

om thes tor in Bremen, while visiting at Basle, came in con- 
pect that tact with the Basle Society in 1833. He went home and 
angnage started another association for young men. This was 
pect my not intended merely for devotional meetings, like the 
my head original one at Basle, but aimed also at the entertain- 
e alway mentand education of young men. It rented two rooms, 
matter q jn the main part of Bremen, where young men could 
at Set meet, They afterwards removed their quarters to the 
od. ail “Concordia ” building erected by the Christians of 
ng. Fie Bremen for all the religious societies. 

t to binds Two years later, in 1836, a Young Men’s Association 
ng? was founded at Barmen, and in 1888 at Elberfeld, in 
class of 1339 at Carlsruhe, in 1842 at Ronsdorf, and 1848 at 


all th Crefeld; so that there were seven associations in’ Ger- 
hen log many before George Williams organized his in 1844. 

§ when thé Young Men’s Christian Association came 
Germany from England, it found young men’s asso- 
tations there already, and simply had to affiliate with 
them. This accounts for the rapid spread of association 
york in Germany, because it is an original German plant. 
Mr.George Williams deserves all the honor he has lately 
received from the Queen and his friends, but he was not 
the founder of young men’s associations. Bhe Germans 
founded them,—he simply gave them the impulse that 
bas made them spread world-wide, and made them such 
ablessing to the world, 

2, The German Young Men’s Christian Associations 
have lines of work such as we do not have. While we 
an teach them much in their work among young men, 
wisshown by Young Men’s Christian Associations 
funded on the American plan, as at Berlin and else- 
where, yet they have lines of work to which we have 
whing to correspond, and from which we can Jearn 
mich, We refer especially to their Homes for young 
na (Herbergenzur Heimat), The conditions in Ger- 
mayare somewhat different from what they are here. 
Ty wung artisans of Germany, of whom there are 
muy thousands, after working as apprentices for three 
mi perhaps four years, go from place to place as jour- 
mymen (Gesellen) seeking work. They continue this 
util they establish themselves permanently at a trade, 
tpporting themselves in the meanwhile by odd jobs 
tat fall in their way. It is very evident that these 
Joung men, being away from home, would be exposed to 
Many temptations, Often the only places where they 
tuld get cheap lodging would be at a saloon with a beer- 
girden or dance-house attached; so that their scanty 
tamings went for beer or for other vices, and the strength 
of their young manhood was spent in dissipation. 
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—s The Christian people of Germany, realizing their temp- 
ber ‘talk lutions, have opened Christian lodging-houses where they 
| This is tan get lodging at cheap rates, and yet be protected from, 
31 diers #” temptations by Christian influences. Many of the cities 
world. It have such Homes. There were a hundred and seventy- 
ta becowt fre in Germany and Switzerland in 1884 (forty-nine 
ical, Avi vith hospitals), and many have been established since. 
ot thor These lodging-houses have become centers of religious 
‘h to leat life and activity in the towns where they are located. 
‘ They have a bureau.of information. To this the Chris- 
an Associt: ian employers of the place send a notification that they 
hem before teed workmen, These are written on a blackboard, so 
is day when that young men, when they arrive and have regis- 
‘andiog the tered, can go to them and find work. 
tly honor A few years ago it was my privilege to visit one of these 
it is never Herbergen at Heidelberg which had been opened only a few 
founder of Months. There was a Christian man who acted as house- 
More thas Ather, He had seventy or eighty young men lodged there, 
an Switter ho paid from five to twelve cents for a night’s lodging. 
cof Basle tir meals could be gotten very cheaply. The house- 
neler which htber had family worship every morning and evening with 
It had the mem. He gave them Christian advice and consolation, 
remain trve Iped them if sick, warned them if erring, and tried to 
tles’ Creed; wn back the prodigals. There is the closest connection 
they wou! ween these Herbergen and the Young Men’s Christian 










11 men; Awcciation, The Young Men’s Christian Association 
and reprove wually in the same building. Each may have its own 
1 confidenc? ie , but its officers (especially if the pastor is a presi- 
a ) will be the same. At Elberfeld they built a sec- 





» thas Sty Méstory to the Young Men’s Association building as 
death of i rwergen. Some of the Young Men’s Christian 
well-koo®® ations have large lodging-houses of their own, at 
sas: “iy “ Many young men can be accommodated. This 


of Germany, and of great honor to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the cause of Christ. 


8. The individual Associations aim to do their work 

more along class lines than with us here. Our general 

Association work has aimed to reach certain classes, as 

the colored young men, the railroaders, the college stu- 

dents, and the traveling salesmen, but the individual 

Associations do not aim to do their work this way; but 
in Germany they do. Thus, when attending the World’s 
Conference of the Young Men’s Christian, Associations 
at Berlin, in 1884, I was invited to attend a prayer-meet- 
ing for the waiters—think of it !—at two o’clock in the 
morning, an hour which the waiters themselves set as 
most convenient to them. 

The Rev. Krummacher, in his new work on the Young 
Men’s Associations of Germany (from which many of 
my facts are gleaned), says the Betlin Association has a 
special meeting for bakers on Thursdays, for soldiers on 
Sunday evening (six to eight o’clock), for waiters at 
half-past twelve, midnight. The Stuttgard Association 
has a meeting for gardeners, and also for railroad men. 
The Berlin’ Association has also a work among street 
sweepers, and efforts are being made among the hair- 
dressers, who as a class have almost entirely left the 
church. : 

They are also making efforts to form Young Men’s 
Christian Associations among the universities of Ger- 
many. But this is a very difficult problem, for the 
average German student is given to drinking rather 
than to personal religious work; and even the average 
theological student is apt to have more “ criticism” 
about him than pietism, although it must not be forgotten 
that there are many pious students in the universities of 
Germany ; but they would hardly dare to take their 
stand publicly. The work therefore must be begun with 
the greatest caution and wisdom, or it will defeat its end 
at the beginning. Still several students’ conferences 
have been held at Niesky, with a good attendance and 
interest. We are glad to see that this has stirred up the 
universities, so that a Students’ Congress was held at 
Frankfort on the Main, May 18 anti 19, of this year, which 
aimed mainly at social questions rather than personal 
piety, and included all phases of religious belief, from 
the Ritschlians to the orthodox. We are doubtful 
whether this congress will be able to do much practical 
work; but one thing it emphasizes,—it shows that Ger- 
many is waking up to see that something must be done 
for the religious welfare of the young men in the uni- 
versities. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, however, 
is pursuing a wiser course. It is not feasible just now 
to plant Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
universities, but they are going into the gymnasia, or 
preparatory schools, from which the students in the 
universities come. There they are forming Bible Kréanz- 
chen, or circles for the study of the Bible. Although the 
work is yet in its incipiency, it has been greatly blessed. 
The boys of these Krénzchen will soon get into the uni- 
versities, and when enough of them will get there they 
will form the nucleus with which to begin Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in the universities. Oh, if the 
universities of Germany can be saved for Christ, Ger- 
many will be saved; for the students of to-day will be. 
the rulérs of Germany to-morrow. We believe that by 
and by the Young Men’s Christian Association will get 
a foothold in the university, and then the excessive duel- 
ing and beer drinking will be done away with. May 
the blessings that have come on the colleges in America 
through their Young Men’s Christian Associations come 
to the young students of Germany also. 

Thus the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Ger- 
‘many are a very interesting study, and reveal great suc- 
cess, There are in Germany to-day 1,099 societies, with 
63,724 members. They have forty-six buildings, whose 
value is about $740,000, and they have 1,620 missionaries 


Germany will be won for Christ. I remember that, at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association World’s Con- 
ference in Berlin, in 1884, at the closing meeting, the 
president gave out the great hymn of the Germans, “ A 
mighty fortress is our God.” (When the Germans sing, 
they do not sing the parts, as we do, but they all sing 
air, those whose voices are bass rumbling along at an 
octave below. This gives immense volume to the song.) 
Well, they had a little cabinet organ in the gallery of the 
meeting hall, but you could not hear the organ as they 
sang. The volume of sound from the voices of two thou- 


the organ. And as I heard it I said, “ If the young men 










has been of incalculable venefit to the young meu 





hope for Germany.” 


employed. But the past success is only an earnest of4 moner thafi to find the afternoo: 
greater conquests in the future, when the young men of 


sand young men seemed to lift the roof and drown out 


For when God is the mighty fort- 
ress of their young men, the victory will be Christ’s, 
Reading, Pa. y 





THE PREFERENCE OF SELF. 


BY THE REV. 8. REESE MURRAY. 


“T wonder what my Sunday-school scholars would think 
if they could see me here at this hour of the night! ” 

The speaker was a young lady, old enough not to be 
frivolous, young enough to be sensitive to the remon- 
strances of conscience, and she was seated at the card- 
table with a group of players. Preceding the play there 
had been an hour’s uninterrupted enjoyment of the, 
dance. Then had come the midnight refreshment. It 
was now about one o’clock, and the Sabbath having 
broken upon the world, the company would not violate 
its sanctity by further dancing, but sat down to cards or 
to some subdued merriment. 

It was not a gathering of worldlings to whom this ex- 
clamation was addressed. The home where this enter- 
tainment was given was a Christian one, and among the 
company were not a few who were members of a leading 
church in that community, The speech was therefore 
not the utterance of one who deprecated her position as 
something sinful, but the simple wonder what the inno- 
cent girls who formed her class would think. 
She might plead, if so inclined, that her church for- 
bade neither cards nor dancing, and that her pastor 
looked upon doth without concern, But it was a more 
serious matter to carry festivity into the day of God, and 
there’was no defense of it except the necessity of the 
occasion. She would have preferred not to play on the 
Sabbath. She would rather be at home than in this gay 
throng on such a day. But the day\had come upon her 
while she was engaged in her pleasure, and it would be 


of necessity upon her to be agreeable. There was merit 
in avoiding over-righteousness, If she left the company 
because the Sabbath had come, she would offend the 
sensibilities of others by proelaiming herself better than 
they. Was it not wiser to wrong the Sabbath than todo 
hurt to the opinions and feelings of others in so delicate 
a matter? She must avoid the charge that they were 
sinning against God; and to do this, she remained at 
her cards. 

A severe judgment might be passed upon the conduct 
of this teacher, and we shall not deny that it deserved 
censure. But we,may spare our denunciation, and in- 
quire instead whether this kind of action is not too com- 
mon @ fault and sinin thechurch of Jesus. Are not our 
opinions taken from the hour and the occasion? Do we 


preferred to do otherwise but were constrained to our 
course? Surely, if we do not mistake it, the primary 
thought with a large proportion of Christians is not 
“ What have the Scriptures to say? What would most 
probably be the course of the Master here?” but “Oan 
I not do this without serious damage to myself and,the 
influence I should exert?” If no grave results are to 
be apprehended, the deed is done, the pleasure is in- 
dulged in. And results are deprived of a serious ap- 
pearance by a desire to enjoy the world, and to win social 
good-will. Hence, for instance, the question “ What 
would my scholars think?” loses importance. Fhe good 
of the scholar is a consideration indeed. But “ myself” 
is something higher and more worthy of attention. 

If personal observation is sufficient justification for 
the statement, we might say that the preference of self 
to that of keeping the Sabbath is very marked in our 
schools. While we do not expect that the children of 
irreligious homes will refrain from the picnic and.excur- 
sion, we do look for an observance of the day by teach- 
ers and Christian scholars. Nothing, however, is com- 
iven up to the “wheel,” 
the public garden, the park, the rail, the drive, orto a 
holiday tour afoot to other resorts. And out of this use 
of the Sabbath has arisen this defense of such use: “It 
is my only time for recreation. It is my only time for 
visiting. It is the one chance of my life to develop my 
social being,—which development God has ordained as 
necessary to my moral and religious welfare. It is not 
my fault that I have no other time, but the fhult of my 
environment, If I could control business, if I could 
adjust my time to the more pressing demands of religion, 
I would not so employ the day.” There is a regret that 
the Sabbath is so much abused; “but, as for myself, I 
need the fresh air and the diversion aud the pleasant 
intercourse.” 
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To one who has closely observed the moral and social | 
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health of these and of their co-laborers, the claim of 
necessity seems to be supervenient, It arises when the 
desire for the wheel, the wood]and, the garden, the parlor- 
social, becomes stronger than the desire to minister in 
sacred things. It comes at that juncture when loss of 
interest in things spiritual is not only personally per- 
ceived, but is also manifested in the life. When self 
becomes preferable, when the sense of physical refresh- 
ment and social intercourse is keener than the hunger to 
instruct and lead in the truth of Christ, then necessity, 
exacting and clamorous, utters ite law. 

We confine this article to the topic of the Sabbath. 
The Obristian and teacher finds, however, that all life is 
a choice between self and service, between gratification 
and good, between this world and the kingdom of Jesus. 

‘ Aad the question of the teacher who asked, “ What will 
my scholars think?” perpetually recurs, but returns in 
a thousand varied forms. The matter of others’ thought 
is of deep and permanent interest. The matter of in- 
fluence over the lives of the young is, next to our own 
salvation, the most absorbing thing in experimental re- 

. Example comes immediately after living faith, 

is “faith manifested by works.” Whoever practi- 
cally cares less for the position in which he may guide 
and develop the longings of « soul than for the delights 
of sense, the pleasure of the social hour, or his relations 
to the happiness of his friends, is not an ally of heaven, 
and is advancing to the place and character of an open 

_ enemy of Jesus. 

: Washington, D. C. 





THE HOPE BEYOND, 
BY GEORGE &, PLUMBE. 


So still/and cold— 
And yet, maybe, in some far-distant place 
Supernal sunshine lights her fair young face, 
And joys more thrilling than on earth she knew 
Start the warm pulses of her life anew, 


So cold and pale— 
And yet, maybe, to her life’s somber night 
” ‘Has lost its twilight in the mellow light 
That gilds a landscape more entrancing far 
Than a)l the pictures of our dreamings are. 


So pale and still— 
And yet, maybe, her cheek divinely glows 
With tints far richer than the opening rose, 
While round her eyes of liquid azure blue 
Smiles play and ripple as they used to do. 


So pale and cold— 
Aad yet, maybe, from out death’s dreamless rest 
She has awakened to be ever blest ; 
To share a life of love those only know 
Whoeg robes are whiter than the drifted snow. 


Pale, still, and cold— 
And yet, maybe, beyond the murky sea, 
Across which Death will one day carry me, 
Her joyous soul will be the first to come 
And bid me. welcome to our Fatber’s honie, 
Life, joy, and love— 
And yet, maybe, we may not understand 
Life’s rich abundance in that farther land, 
Till, some sweet day, we lay our burdens down, 
And change the olive for the cypress crown. 


Chicago, Il, 





MAKING SUNDAY AFTERNOONS PLEAS- 
ANT AND PROFITABLE FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS, H. E, THAYER, 


The question asked by a boy of his Sunday-school 
teacher, “ Supposing I lived at the end of a long pond, 
across which was the nearest way to Sunday-school,— 
would it be wrong for me to put on my skates and skate 
directly toward the church, if I tried not to enjoy it 
any?’ seems to express the thought too many children 
have of Sunday. They look upon it somé@what as they 
would upon a dreaded dose of medicines the after effect 
is often beneficial, but the dose very hard to take. 

-I bave often beard children planning some amusement 
fot the morrow, and stop suddenly with a disappointed 
“Ob, but it is Sunday!” as if it were some calamity to 
bave that day arrive. 
| To us mothers, to whom Sunday is the most sacred 
and loved day of the seven, there is. a sincere longing 
that our children may love this day the: best, and feel 
too a reverence and sacredness for God's day of rest. 

Ia the Sunday training of the little ones, I would first 
emphasize that we make the Sabbath different from the 


and attractive, instead of something to be dreaded. We 
older ones appreciate the difference, There is a power 
and strength about the day, a restfulness in the surround- 
ing quiet and in the sound of the early church bells, 
“God blessed the seventh day and hallowed it” for his 
children, Why must not we do it for ours? Therefore 
I would always give them some pleasure on Sunday 
that I did not give them on any other day. 

If in your home there is the wee baby, whom you un- 
fortunately entrust much of the time to a nurse, spend at 
least an hour Sunday afternoon with baby in your lap; 
sing hymns,—never any secular airs during that time,— 
and fondle the little one; keep a best rattle for Sunday, 
or a string of spools, a string of shells, or a box of pretty 
stones, 

As baby grows a little older, have the Sunday picture- 
books, with short stories, perhaps of your own com- 
position,—stories that will bring to your child ideas of 
the beauties of patience, kindness, and generosity. Take 
the large illustrated family Bible,—that in too many 
homes, I fear, is worn only from being dusted,—and, 
with the little ones on your lap, tell them the story of 
Daniel and the lions, and of Samuel, while they watch 
eagerly the pictures, Teach them, by precept and by 
your own example, a reverence for the Bible. Help 
them to commit verses. 

Possibly some niother may think baby too young for 
such training, ‘ When he is old enough to understand,” 
she will teach him that he must not play with his week- 
day toys on Sunday. But I think when heis old enough 
to understand, you will find it very difficult to decide 
just which Sunday to begin the new régime, The little 
fellow will be likely to say, “If I played with them last 
Sunday, why may I not to-day?” And I think you will 
find your reasons are hard to explain, while the child 
will find them even harder to understand. 

Children, as well as older people, enjoy being “dressed 
up.” Hence I would keep the best gown for Sunday. 
Help your little daughter to realize that she wears her 
best dress on Sunday because it is God’s day; that in 
doing this she is showing a reverence for the day, and 
that she does not “dress up” to look well merely, or 
that others may see her pretty clothes. 

Not long ago, a little girl was sent to my home one 
Sunday morning, on an errand, In reply to my ques- 
tion, “Are you going to church this morning?” she 
looked up into my face, and said: “ Why, yes, of course, 
And this is my best dress. I wear this to-day ‘cause ’tis 
God’s day, mama says; and I always keep my best things 
for God, Don’t you?” 

The Sunday afternoon dinner may furnish its share in 
distinguishing the day, and it may do it very simply by 
making the dinner table brighter with some extra deco- 
ration, or by having some dessert of which the children 
are specially fond. 

In my own childhood days, an unending source of de- 
light on Sunday afternoon was to “ play church.” . We 
would dress in our parents’ clothes (this was never 
allowed on weekdays); then, seated on the stairs, which 
were pews in our imagination, my older brother preached 
to us, with text and sermon taken from the one he had 
heard in the morning. This helped u® to remember, 
not only the text, but the sermon as well; and, as I look 
back on it now, our spirit was one of true revereuce. 

I know a family of three bright children where the 
Sunday afternoon reading by “ mama” is looked forward 
to with the greatest delight. It is the exception for that 
mother to read to them during the week, but the rule 
for the Sunday afternoon. 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart.” 

So always put away the noisy playthings, tin horses, 
carts, trains of cars, trumpets, and drums, on Saturday 
night. Your infant will not know why it is done. So 
we often do not know why our Father takes certain 

leasures from us and gives us others in their place, 
While you are training the tiny child, you are perhaps 
training yourself, You are hallowing the Sabbath day, and 
the whole atmosphere of your home will seem to be more 
holy, if for one day in the week the toys are put away. 

Of course, the little girls will have their dollies, dressed 
in their best, and, if their mamas are. quiet and lady- 
like, dolly will be so too, I know that.some mothers 
cjass the doll among the other weekday toys, and think 
she should be banished with the toys on Saturday night; 
but, if in your little girl’s imagination she is to her dolly 
what you are to her, can there be any harm in the quiet, 
motherly care of the little girl for her imaginary child? 

If the little one is helped to realize that there is a dif- 





ether days of the week, and mpxe that difference pleasant 


ference between Sunday and the weekday, I am sure she 





other days. ’ Often, after reading or telling some story. 
my little threetyear-old girl, I have heard her, in \ 
baby way, repeating it to dolly. ; 
Let the Sunday amusement have a regular, defini, 
purpose and meaning, and I am sure you will find 
effect far different from mere aimless, undirected play, 
Sometimes an older sister ean mark with colored penqi 
some texts or Bible pictures; and this outline may be 
pricked, then sewed with the bright crewels. I‘), 
often marked out the cards during the week, then tak 
them to my sewing machine, which | regulate for a 
stitch, and with my coarsest needle I have made a nug, 
ber of cards from one picture, by following, withoy 
thread, where the figures are outlined. They are thy 
ready for the little fingers to sew while I tell them thy 
story they are illustrating. 

With regard to the books, papers, cards, and puzzjg 
for Sunday use, I do not always advise Bible topics » 
illustrations. I think it is advisable to instruct the litt) 
ones in Bible stories, but not at all necessary that the Sy, 
day reading should be only that. Select books whig 
you know have a good moral,—books that will cultivag 
in your child a love of good reading, which aids so mug 
in self-education, and leads to thoughtful manhood a 
womanhood. 

Oftentimes a story like “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” g 
“Tilly Tricket,” will be of more immediate practic 
benefit to the child, than, for example,-the story ; 
Joseph, 

My rule has been to allow on Sunday the reading of 
any book om magazine that will help the child to ly 
truthful, unselfish, and loving. The selection of boo 
requires refined judgment and prayerful consideratig, 
Bible stories and pictures should sometimes be used, } 
not always to the entire exclusion of thoroughly moq 
tales of fiction. 

I would lay particular stress upon keeping childreny 
much as possible with the family on Sunday afternoy 
It is an advantage to both the parents and the child 
Oftentimes, during the week, parents are necessarilyy 
occupied with the duties and cares of life, that it isd 
cult for them to unbend their minds, or to take ally 
time which the little ones crave and need. : 

In some cases, both father and mother can on™ 
their children at meal-times, because in the evam 
when the parents are free, the little ones are sent to 
During the six days this state of things is often a 
lutely unavoidable, but only in exceptional cases are 
parents necessarily occupied on Sundays. This, th 
fore, is the time, I think, the parents should most lary 
devote to their children. 

I do not believe in making them sit with folded hat 
or walk with an adult’s dignity. If they go to wal! 
would allow the children to skip along happily, tom 
out of the path a moment now and then, to pick a stn] 
flower for papa’s buttonhole, or to throw a pebbie ialé 
the brook, papa, meanwhile, showing a loving interestis 
what interests them. 

Try to help the child to notice the little things ia 
nature about and above. Sooner or later they wil 
surely see a beauty, and take an interest that will bev 
a lasting influence. This was one great thought d 
Frabel’s in founding the kindergarten, that, observif 
the thing made, the childish mind might be led to thisk 
of and love the Maker. 

Do not allow boisterousness, but let the little ov 
have a ride on your shoulder, or a ride on your foot; !¢ 
them brusb your hair, or anything not rude, that will 
encourage them to be around you. The tiny hands will 
often, unconsciously to yourself,. smooth away tt 
wrinkles of age and the furrows of care. Many a youlg 
man, has been led off on Sunday afternoons to clubs 
secular amusements; many a young girl has been dra¥? 
into Sunday afternoon idle firtations and contaminating 
influences, because in childhood the Sunday afterno0 
at home was a time to be dreaded,—a time when s™ 
and papa were stupid, lazy, and yawning, and the jive 
ones were hustled off, either by themselves or with ‘ 
nurse, that the parents might have “ one day of rest ol! 
of the seven,” and might enjoy a quiet chance to do# 
over the lengthy Sunday newspaper, or dream over 
latest novel. 

Finally, I would that I might help every mother ® 
realize that no external difference she may strive @ 
make on Sunday, no amount of personal céntact ¥ 
the little ones, can take the place of the loving, o* 
crated heart of both father and mother, that almost ™ 
consciously makes Sunday different from the week-dsh 
and leaves an impression to remain through the bof 
days of mature life, 





















































































will not desire to play the same plays with dolly as on 


Warren, Me. 
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THERMOMETRICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


BY MARY HENSHAW GROSVENOR, 















sed There is undoubtedly a demoralizing effect in sum- 
4 Pay mer upon every kind of work; the alternations of 





excessive heat and debilitating humidity serving to 
‘foster that tendency to laziness which seems to lie dor- 
mant in every natare, albeit kept sternly under by supe- 
rior will; and we find ourselves letting slip, without 
even a twinge of conscience, various occupations looked 
upon in winter as positive duties. 

It is in Christian work, however, we see this demorali- 
gation displayed more fully than in any other; for no 
patter what the range of the thermometer, the count- 
ing-rooms, offices, warehouses, must be opened; and, 
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d puzzles in spite of the scarcity of purchasers, the weary men 
topics and women must remain behind their counters; while 
t the litt the clink of the blacksmith’s hammer, the rush and 
t the Sup. 


rattle of factories and foundries, and the screech of 
sam-whistles, accent the heat of midsummer. | 

But, when we turn to the other side, what do we see ? 
Churches, Sunday-schools, missions, closed for lack of 
yorkers; districts where the conflict has been main- 
ined hand-to-hand during the winter months, left ap- 
perently without a qualm; the land won by hard-fought 
battles ceded without a struggle on his part to the great 
memy of souls, for a term of weeks growing each year 
jonger and longer. Truly it is no exaggeration to call 
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reading of the summer the Devil’s gréat harvest time. 

nild to by To be sure at this time, all honor to them, will be 
1 of booky found the free excursions, the fresh-air societies, and 
sideration 


other agencies for ameliorating the condition of the poor 
during this season of discomfort ; and‘ also here and 
there we find men and women, upon whom is laid the 
burden of souls, fighting and struggling against over- 
vhelming odds,—two or three doing the work of a dozen, 
awd, by their efforts, keeping open a mission, a church, 
waSunday-school, which would otherwise have followed 
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essarilya the example of the rest. 
t it is dh And why is it? Has the great summer exodus carried 
ake all& smy all the workers so active in winter? That cannot 


bethetrue reason; many, by business, necessity, or choice, 
Ying kept at home during the hot wonths, daily seen in 
tvitiness centers of the city, or eagerly searching the 
dpcounters for bargains during the summer réductions. 
Ifyou ask them why, the replies are according to the 
tuscience of the one questioned; but, when driven into 
icorner, out comes the inevitable remark, ‘‘ Oh, it’s too 
hot!” And yet that excuse does not keep the man 
fom his office, or the woman from her shopping. 

The plea that those who work ii winter should rest 
insummer, is worthy of every consideration if there was 
any one to fill up vacant places; but where will you find 
scorps of trained Christian workers, or, for the matter 
ofthat, where will you find even the most inexperienced, 
who are ready and willing to carry on the work while we 
lay it aside? 
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» things It is not my intention to assert that summer is the 
they will time for inaugurating new enterprises or aggressive ac- 
yt will baw tivity. We are only human, and these bodies of ours 
thought are liable to be more or less affected by the heat. But I 


t, observing 


do assert that each of us could do something to prevent 
‘ed to think 


S the utter stagnation from July until October, and I do 
plead for a little more system on the part of clergymen, 


little ove Sunday-school teachers, and mission workers, by which 
ur foot; Ie their vacations could be so arranged—as they are in 
e, that will 


offices and shops—that while some were taking their 
vell-earned rest, others would be carrying on the work. 

I have in mind a feeble effort made last summer, amidst 
much discouragement and many mistakes,—mistakes by 
vhich experience for the future was‘somewhat dearly 
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pramingene Every Sunday night, from July until October, a ser- 
y afterno® BAM tice was held at a mission-house in a crowded portion 
vhen -_ “this city, where, during the winter, much active work 
a pre . done for the Master; the object being to express con- 
or with te tinued interest in the welfare of the people of that, dis- 
r of rest ott lit, and to give them once a week, at least, the oppor- 
nce to dom 


unity of meeting those whose friendship they relied 
"pon and valued. This work, weak as it seemed, was 
«knowledged by Him in whose name it was undertaken 

the conversion of at least two souls, and this year the 


1m over tbe 
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ay we "quest has come for its continuance. 

ontact ¥ Those who have read “ The Life of Jerry McCauley,” 
ving, oS may be familiar with the remark of his with which. I 
almost “ésh this article.—a remark worthy of repetition, but 
° ee is quoted for the benefit of those into whose hands 
ph the may not have fallen : 


“You 7 them why they don’t come to meeting, and 


Cauley’s!’ or ‘ It’s too hot up there at the Mission!’ I 
wonder if the dear Jesus ever complained of its being too 
hot to help souls?” 

Baltimore, Md. 








_FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—__— 


THE HAPPY BROOK. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Sparkling down the hillside, clear and cool and sweet, 
Singing in the shadows where the branches meet, 
Laughing, dancing, whirling, in each pebbly nook, 
What a merry fellow is the mountain brook ! 


What a helpful spirit in his cheery tones! 

How he makes sweet music out of fretful stones ! 
Be it morn or midnight, be it dark or bright, 
Still his song is ever of his heart’s delight. 


Thou who growest doubtful of the great world’s good, 
Seek this little preacher in the leafy wood ; 

Catch his cheerful spirit, learn his merry song, 

So shalt thou be happy as the day is long! 


Boston, Mass, 





“DOWN BRAKES!” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“You say, Abby, he’s one of the children sent out 
from the city a-picnickin’?” asked Engineer Lothrop 
as he was getting ready for his noon lunch, that fol- 
lowed the arrival of his train, “the twelve o’clock local.” 
“Yes,” said his wife, timidly. “I—I thought you 
would be willing. Word was sent to—to—our church 
that they would be glad to have any—any of the people 
take—take a poor boy or girl from Philadelphy for a 
few days. I thought you—you would be willing.” 
The engineer was-standing before a looking-glass, and 
his only reply was with a brush that gave his black locks 
an extra pat, to force them, if possible, to lie down flat 
and straight,—a thing he hed never yet accomplished. 
“T thought you—you’d be willing,” said his wife again. 
“ What’s his name, Abby?” he asked. 
“The children seemed to be calling him Bobby, and 
when I asked him if that was his name, he said yes.” 
“T don’t suppose he has, or ever had, any other name, 
—one of the sort growin’ up by hisself, and you don’t 
know where he came from, or what he’s up to. Bobby! 
Well, that’s as good a name as you ever a: tackled on 
to any of them ragamuffins.” 
The wife said nothing, but worked away nervously on 
a little white bib she was making for her baby. She saw 
plainly that this boy from the city was not fancied by 
her husband. She saw also it was wise to be silent. 

“ Let him alone,” she thonght, “ and he’ll come round 
himself.” 

The engineer was trying still to level his haystack of 
locks, andjat last broke out: 

“Tt may be all right to send children from the city 
into the country; but I know what my brother, living in 
Philadelphy, said last fall. He told me he wished to 
send his children into the country, but he preferred to 
do it hisself. He knew he was poor, and it might take 
him some time to get round to it, but he would get round 
to it. Of course, he might be sick, and that would 
hinder it, but he did not think he would probably be 
sick. Fact is, there is a lot of shammin’ of sickness. 
Now I daresay that boy had something to say about sick- 
ness, —didn’ the?” 

“ He did speak of his father’s sickness.” 

“Then I guessed right. I thought as much. Now 
my brother told me there’was @ lot o’ shammin’. You 
can count on-him, though. -He’d never let his children 
come this way, though he has so many of ’em. Fact 
is, I haven’t seen his family for years, and wouldn’t 
know ’em. I Have seen him, of course, and you have; 
but we haven’t seen his family, for Stephen Lothrop 
came out here alone. He is not one of the kind to send 
his children a-trampin’ round over the country.” 

“How many has Stephen?” 

“ Oh, five or six. » I-don’t keep the run of ’em.” 

The engineer having in vain attempted to humble 
that haystack of curls, turned dway from the glass. 

“* Wouldn’t you like to see oe Bobby?” 

“ Where is he?” 

“* Out in the yard.” 

“Oh! that thing in the red jacket?” 

“ Yes.” 











y, ‘Ob, it’s too crowded up there at Mc- 


have had sickness, he says, at home. 
and mother have been sick, and the neighbors took hold 
to fix him up, and one poor Italian woman gave that 
jacket. Say, Harry, don’t he”— 


station when my cattle-train is due. 
of the catfle mad as if pisen was after ’em, to see that 


“T should think he was an organ-grinder’s boy, goin’ 


“Bobby don’t like it,” replied the wife, “but they 
Both his father 


“Well, don’t let him come round to the railroad 
*Twill make some 


red thing. But you were going to say something?” 
“Don’t you think his face makes you think of our 
Tommy?” 

The engineer’s eyes filled with tears, and he turned 
away as if shot. Tommy was the child whose face was 
now under the daisies, white as snow, in the old church- 
yard. The engineer was not a hard-hearted man, but 
lately he had had dyspepsia. That explains many 
twists of temper at times. The engineer soon left the 
house, 

Late that afternoon, Bobby did go to the railroad 
station; and for two reasons. One was because the en- 
gineer’s wife had given no orders to the contrary, and 
another reason was that he had a boy’s desire to see’ one 
of the most lively things out,—a locomotive. Having 
interviewed this creature of active habits, he sauntered 
down the track. 

He was half'a mile beyond the station when he renee 
the “ Old Big Bank,” as the railroad folks called a heavy 
slope of earth overhanging a curve in the track: It was 
intended some time to cut down “ Old Big Bank,” as it 
showed an unhappy tendency to crumble away; but it 
never had given special trouble, and was allowed to 
stand. As Bobby looked at the slope, he saw a maye- 
ment up near the ragged top. The earth was in motion! 
Quickly—how the boulders did come tumbling down! 
And hark! 

He heard the roar of a nearing train. If—if the boul- 
ders bounded down upon the track and blockéd it; if— 
if—how he stared to see what would happen ! 

Down upon the track crashed the boulders, and firmly 
lodged there. What now was to be done? Nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder, rumbled and roared that train, 
Bobby thought a moment longer. Then he pulled off 
that unpopular red garment, his jacket, and, waving it, 
he began a race down the track. Would an engineer be 
at a little window of his locomotive cab, looking out for 
danger ahead? Yés, he was there. His keen, watchful 
eye was at the little window. ‘ What did he see? 
““What’s that?” he asked, speaking to his fireman, 
yet not taking his eyes off from the track, or failing to 
notice that violently-waved object of red. 

At the same time, glancing along the slope of “ Old 
Big Bank,” he saw a suspicious, ugly depression, and 
then he caught sight of an unsightly pile on the track 
below. 

** Oh—oh—oh !” he was gasping; and then the next 
moment he had reversed his engine, while clear, shrill, 
piercing, far-echoing, rang that imperative danger- 
whistle, that order “‘ Down brakes!” Every brake on 
board the train was quickly applied, and slowly, reluc- 
tantly, sputtering as if in obstinate objection, the loco- 
motive came to a halt, thrusting its cowcatcher, as if a 
scornful nuse, among the first fragments of the obstruct- 
ing heap. 

The engineer and the fireman leaped’to the ground, 
and the engineer asked : 

“ Where’s that feller what waved that red signal ?” 
“Don’t know!” replied the fireman, “ There’s a boy 
putting on something red.” 

The engineér rushed up to Bobby. 

“Did you give that signal?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You don’t know how many lives you saved. I ex- 
rceted to be runping a cattle-train, and instead I am 
driving the late afternoon express, What’s your name? 
where do you live?” 

“T live in Philadelphia; my name is Robert Lothrop,” 

“ Philadelphy? What's your father’s name?” 

“Stephen Lothrop.” 

“ What, a man that runs a newspaper agency ? ” 

“He did, but he has beea sigk and lost his place, or 
I don’t suppose he’d let me come out here as one of the 
country-week-fund boys; but I guess you don’t remem- 
ber me?” 

“What, you the chap stopping at my house? I’m 
yvur uncle, Bobby, and you look more than ever like my 
dead Tommy.” Here he was turning away to hide his 
eyes. “God forgive me, and I'll have all the family out 
here in less than a week, and that Italian woman, too, 
what gave you the jacket. God forgive me! God for- 
give me!” 





rouad with « monkey.” 


Watertown, Mass. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1894.) 


1, Joly 1,—The Birth Of Jesus.....0.........ccccessscceserssesescereeersenees 
2. July §.—Presentation in the Temple...........:c0..cccecceecceee 
3. July 15.—Visit of the Wise Men 

4. duly 22.—Flight inte Egypt.............. 
6, July 20:—The Youth of Jesus. 
6. August 5,—The Baptism of Jesus... 
7. August 12,—Temptation of Jesuz........ 
8. August 19.—First Disciples of Jesus... 
®% August 26.—First Miracle of Jesus .. 
10, September 2.—Jesus Cleansing the Temple.. 
11. September 9.—Jesus and Nicodemus... -JOhN 3 : 1-16 
12. September 16.—Jesus at Jacob’s Weil........ John 4: 926 
18. September 23.—Daniel’s Abstimence...............0cccceererederres Dan, 1 : $20 
14. Beptember 30.— Review. 


Matt. 2: 1-12 
hetpenoond Matt, 2: 13-23 
soeseeveeKaalee 2 1 40-52 














OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American Institute or Sacrep LireRaTURE. 


. STUDY IY.—THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


I. Review. 

What events preceded the Nativity? What is told us of 
the infancy of Jesus? Recall the character of the social and 
religious surroundings into which Jesus was born, and the 
joy with which he was received. Compare with this the 
feelings of Herod, and notice the apparent effect of them in 
making Nazareth, not Bethlehem, the home of Jesus. Note 
that in all the wonders surrounding this infancy there is 
nothing recorded of the Child himself to make him appear 
other than a normal human child. It is necessary to keep 
this in mind to understand rightly the words “The Word 
become flesh.” 


IL ae Brericat Marentar.—Mathew 2:28; Luke 2: 39, 


he seeord of Jesus’ childhood is very concise, and signifi- 
cant alike for what it tells and for what it omits, Returning 
from Egypt, and hindered in their apparent purpose to make 
‘Bethlehem their future home, Mary and Joseph took the 
child to Nazareth and lived there. Of the nexttwelve years 
our only knowledge is that “the child grew, and waxed 
" gtrong, filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 
him” (Luke 2:40). This is significant for what it says, 
felling us of the child's growth, not dimply in body, bat in 
“wisdom,” with all that suggests of intellectual and moral 
development (comp. Luke 2; 52). It is significant for what 
it Jeaves unsaid, The absence of the remarkable from the 
record of those early years shows us that the development of 
Jesus was normal,—a genuine human childhood. The ab- 
sence from Jesus’ later life of any consciousness of sin leads 
us rightly to think of these years as sinless in their develop- 
ment. His whole life and work teach, indeed, that sin is 
abnormal. 
TIL. Torics ror Sreciau Srupy. 

1, Nazareth. Inthe Bible it iscommonly mentioned simply 
as the place in which Jesus had his early home, or by which 
he was identified. The question of Nathanael (John 1 : 46) 
shows, however, that the town was for some reason despised, 
and the most satisfactory interpretation of the difficult pas- 
sage Matthew 2 : 23 is one that finds in the name Nazarene a 
mark of contempt (see Broadus’s comment on the’ passage in 

his Matthew). From Matthew 13 : 52-58 and Mark 6 : 1-5, 
many conclude that the town had a character which gave it 
ill-repute in the neighborhood, and that this was the mean- 
ing of Nathanael’s question. John 7 : 41, 52 show that not 
simply Nazareth, but Galilee generally, was held to be un- 
suitable for the Messiah’s home. It is probable that Nathan- 
ael’s surprise was an expression of this feeling. See Eder- 
sheim, “ Life,” etc., I., 145-148, where will be found also a 
graphic description of the natural features of Nazareth. 
Geikie, “ Life of Curist,” I., 157-165, describes the place and 
some of the customs of its people. 

_% The Ediwcation of a Jewish Child.—The New Testament 
has little to tell us on this subject. There is one significant 
‘hint in 2 Timothy 3: 14,15. This shows that religious in- 
struction began at a very early age (comp, Eph.6: 4). Such 

‘seems to have been the requitement of the Law (see Deut. 
4:9f.; 6:7; Psa 48; 3-6; Gen. 18:19). That it was the 
common practice in our Lord's day appears from the state- 
ment of Josephus: “If Bny one should question one of us 
‘concerning the laws, he would more easily repeat all than 


his own name. Since we learn them from our first conscious-. 


ness, we have them as it were engraven on our souls” (Apion 
2:18). So Philo of Alexandria: “The Jews... are in- 
stracted in the knowledge of their laws from their earliest 
youth” (Legat. ad Cajam, Sec, 31). This religions education 
would be found first of all in the home life, the whole atmos- 
phere of which was religious, and regardful of the Law. At 
mother’s knee and from the father’s lips the first lessons 
be learned. At the age of six or seven it would appear 


a, 


Later he was instructed in the interpretation of it. So the 
Law was the one subject of instruction. Of course, other 
subjects were studied ; for example, in many places it was 
necessary to learn Greek for the common intercourse of life. 
But all such were secondary. On this subject see Edersheim, 
“Life,” ete., I., 226-284, and Schiirer, “ History of Jewish 


People,” ete., II., 2 : 46-52. 
IV. SumMary, 


The early years of life in Nazareth were for the Holy Child 
years of normal growth, such as comes to other children, ex- 
cept that they left with him no sense of sin, nor of need for 
forgiveness. His home life must have been thoroughly re- 
ligious,—an influence supplemented early by stated instruction 
in the reading and interpretation of the Law. 








COMMON VERSION. 

18 And when they were de- 
parted, behold, the angel of the 
Lord apeareth to Jé/seph in a 
dream, saying, Arise,.and take 
the young child and his mother, 
and flee into E’gypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word: 
for Hér’od will seek the young 
child to destroy him. 

14 When he arose, he took the 
young child and his mother by 
night, and departed into E’gypt : 

15 And was there until the 
death of Hér’od : that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the 


of E’gypt have I called my son. 
16 ¢ Then Hér’od, when he saw 
that he was mocked of the wise 
men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth, and slew all the chil- 
dren that were in Béth/le-hem,and 
in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according 
to the time which he had dili- 
gently inquired of the wise men. 


was spoken by Jér’e-my the 
prophet, saying, 

18 In Ré’ma was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Ré&’chel 
weeping for her children, and 
would not be a bécause 
they are not. e 

19 { But when Hér’od ¥ was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
peareth in a dream to Jé’seph in 
E’gypt, 

20 Saying, Arise, and take the 
young child and his mother, and 
go into the land of Is’ra-el: for 
they are dead which sought the 
young child’s life. 

21 Afd he arose, and took the 
young child and his mother, and 
came into the land of Is’ra-el, 

22 But when he heard that Ar- 
che-la’us did reign in Judea in the 
room of his father Hér’od, he was 
afraid to go thither: notwith- 
standing, being warned of God in 
a dream, he turned aside into the 
parts of Gal‘l-lee : 

23 And he came and dwelt ina 
city called Nadz’a-réth: that it 
might be fulfilled which was 
‘spoken by the prophets, He shall 
be called a Naz-a-réne’. 


The American Revisers would 
verses 17 and 23. 


Lord by the prophet, saying, Out | 


17 Then was fulfilled that which | * 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IV., JULY 22, 1894. 
Flight into Egypt. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt. 2: 18-23. Memory verses: 13-15.) 





REVISED VERSION. 

13 Now when they were de- 
parted, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeareth to Joseph in a 
dream, saying, Arise and take 
the young child and his 
mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I tell 
thee: for Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him. 

14. And he arose and took the 
young child and his mother by 

night, and departed into Egypt; 

15 and was there until the death 

of Herod : that it might be ful- 

filled which was spoken by the 

Lord through the prophet, say- 

ing, Out of Egypt did I call my 

16 son. Then Herod, when he 
saw that he was mocked of the 
1wise’ men, was exceeding 
wroth, and sent forth, and 
slew all the male children 

/that were in Bethlehem, and 
in all the borders thereof, from 
two years old and under, ac- 

* cording to the time which he 
had carefully learned of the 

17 'wisemen. Then was fulfilled 
that which was spoken *by 
Jeremiah the prophet, saying, 

18 A -yoice was heard in Ramah, 

Weeping and great mourn- 
ing, 

Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren ; 

And she would not be com- 
forted, because they are 
not. 

19 But when Herod was dead, 
behold, an angel of the Lord 
appeareth in a dream to Jo- 


. 


and take the young child and 
his mother, and go into the 
land of Israel: for they are 
dead that sought the young 
21 child’s life. And he arose 
and took the young child and 
his mother, and came into the 
22 land of Israel. But when he 
heard that Archelaus was 
reigning ovcr Judza in the 
room of his father Herod, he 
was afraid to go thither; and 
being warned of God in a 
dream, he withdrew into the 
28 parts of Galilee, and came and 
dwelt in a city called Naza- 
reth : that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken *by the 
prophets, that he shbuld be 





1Q@r. Magi. Compare Esther i. 13; 


called a Nazarene. 
Dan, il. 12, 2Or, through 


substitute “through” for ‘‘by” in 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GotpEen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 


Lesson Topic : The Son Protected from Enemies. 


20 seph in Egypt, saying, Arise’ 


1. Flight Into Egypt, vs. 13-16. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 4 Cruelty of Hered, vs. 16-18. 
3. Settiement in Nazareth, vs: 19-23. 
GoLpEN Text: The Lord shall preserve - going out and 
thy coming in.—Psa. 121 : 8. 


Datty Home READINes : 
M.—Matt. 2 : 13-23. Flight into Egypt. 
T.—Psa. 124: 1-8. Escaped. 
W.—Psa. 125:1-5. Divine protection. 





ow Nee wet to coboul to loam to seed the Lew. 





F,—Psa. 31 : 15-24. Deliverance from enemies, 
$.—Job. 5 : 8-16. Saved from the mighty. 
$.—Psa. 27 :1-6. Hidden by God. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Interp 
Bible Reading Association.) 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
1. Directed of God : 
The Lord appeareth .. . saying, ... Flee into Egypt (13), 
An engel of the Lord appeased unto him in a dream (Matt. 1 : 99) 
Being warned of God in a dveam, . . . they deparied (Matt. » : 12, 
Being warned of God in a dream, he withdrew (Matt. 2 : 22). 
i. Accepted with Promptness : 
He arose, ... and departed into Egypt (14). 
Joseph arose... and did as the yngel . . . commanded (Matt. 1. %, 
bey departed into theirown country ‘another way (Matt. 2: 1»), he 
At thy word I will let down the nets (Luke 5 : 5). 

, 
Mt, Continued to Completion : vt 
And was there until the death of Herod (15). 
He that endureth to the end, the same Wy 3 be saved (Matt. 10 ; 9 
Let us not be ee in well-doing (Gal. 6; 
If we hold fast . . . our confidence firm ante the end (Heb. 3 : 14), 
IV. Fulfilling the Scriptures : 
That it might be fulfilled which was spoken (15). 
Israel is my son: ... Let my son go (Exod. 4: 22, 28). 
I my! him, and called may oe sor out she ha (Hos. 11 : A). 
Christ died; ... he was buried been raised . . . accor 
ing to the scriptures (1 Cor. 15: 


II, CRUELTY OF HEROD. 
1. Anger indulged ; 
Then Herod , . . was exceeding wroth (16). 
Wrath is crue and anger is a fools (es Pre = : 4). 
Anger resteth in the onal of fi Eccl. 7: 
Every one who is angry. 
(Matt. 5. : 22). 
i, Murder Committed : 
Herod .. . slew all the male children . 
and under (16). 
Thou shalt dono murder (Exod, 20 : 13). 
In the covert places doth he murder the innocent (Psa. 10 : 8). 
In thy skirts is found the blood . . . of the innocent poor (Jer. 2: 3, 
Ill, Anguish Begotfen : 

A voice was heard in Ramah, wee and great mourning (18), 
bat “yy Ney distress of his soul. . . and we would not hear (Gq, 


hall be in into of.the judgemex 


. «from two years old 







Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me (Psa. 119 : 143). 
Bitter weeping, Rachel weeping for her children (Jer. $1 : 15), 
IV. Consolation Banished : 

She would not be comforted (18). 


Me have ye bereaved of my children (Gen. 42 : 36). 
Neither shall men give them the cup of consolation (Jer. 16 : 7) 
She refuseth to be comforted for her children (Jer. 31 : 15). 


III, SETTLEMENT IN NAZARETH, 


1. The Enemy Dead. 
When Herod was dead (19). 


They aredead that sought the young child's life (Matt. 2 : 20, * 
ee an reigning - in the room of. . . Herod( Matt. 2:2) 
He must .. . put.all his evemies under his feet (1 Cor. 16 : 25). 


ll, The Return Accomplished : 


Arise, .. . and go into the land of Israel (20). 
He arose, .. . and came into the land of Israel (Matt. 2 : 21). 
Jesus, fuil of the Holy Spirit, returned (Luke 4 : 1). 
I go to prepare a place for you (John 14 : 2). 
Ill. The Location Ind‘cated : 
Being warned of God, ... he 
reth (22,23). * 
He withdrew into the parts of Galilee (Matt. 2 ; 22). 
They returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth (Luke 2: ¥). 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up (Luke 4 : 16). 
WV. The Forecast Fulfilied : 
He should be called a Nazarene (23). 
The child shall be a Nazirite unto God (Judg. 13 : 5). 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph (John | : 45). 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ? (John 1 ; 46.) 


. Wwelt_in a city called Naw 


Verse ag angel of the Lord ap 
jenna lic communications: (1) ‘ 
; (3) Their r variety ; (4) Their utilit 
"een 14.—“* He arose, ... and de 


areth to Joseph ins 
heir reality; (2) Thelt 


arte (1) Obedient to God ‘ 
ya from peril; (4) Fulfilling 


Accompanied by his family ; (8) 
the Scriptures. 

Vere 16.—‘‘ Herod .. . was exceeding wroth.”” Herod's wrath: (l) 
Its causes; (2) Its manifestations ; (3) Its results. 


Verse 19.—“‘When Herod was dead.” (1) Royalty laid low; 
Lowliness lifted up; (3) God over all. 

Verse ‘ e was afraid to go thither.” A godly man’s fears: 
(1) Their causes; (2) Their cure. 

Verse 23.—A city called Nazareth.” (1) Humble in rank: (2) 
Rich in memories ; (3) Famous in history ; (4) Foremost in hovo?. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SOJOURNERS IN EGYPT. 


Abraham (Gen. 12: 10; 13 : 1). 

Joseph (Gen. 37 ; 23-28, 36; }Acts 7 : 9). 

Joseph's brothers (Gen. 42:1, 2; 43:1, 2; Acts 7:12). 
Jacob and his family (Gen. 46 : 1-7; Acts 7 : 14, 15). 
Moses and Aaron (Exod, 3 : 10; 4 : 14-16, 29-31; Acts 7 : 4) 
Urijah the prophet (Jer. 26 : 20-23). 

The Holy Family (Matt. 2 : 13-15, 1921). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


_ The interval between the visit of the Magi and the revel 
tion to Joseph must have been brief, No incidents inf 
vene, if the former is placed afier the presentation is 


temple. 
Piaces.—Bethlehem ; Egypt, the exact locality bn 





1.—Psa. 56 : 16-28. The deoviver's words, 


though tradition points to a village called Metariyeb, 
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Galilee, north of the plain of Esdraelon, on a precipitous 
jill. It is sixty-six miles due north of Jerusalem, fourteen 
piles west of the southern end of the Sea of Galilee. Its 
size was not insignificant, as many suppose, but it was in bad 
epate during the period of the Gospel history. 

Tiwe.—The flight into Egypt probably occurred in Feb- 
youry, 750; that is, B.C. 4; the death of Herod, April of the 
game year; the return may be placed a month later, as it 
gems to have occurred before the news of the reign of Arche- 
jaus reached Egypt. 

persons.—Herod, a monster of cruelty; Joseph, Mary, 
god the infant Jesus; Archelaus, son of Herod, who left him 
the kingdom, part of which was taken ftom him by Angustus, 
yho made him “ Ethnarch.” He also was a cruel ruler, 
was deposed by Augustus in 760, and banished to Gaul, 

IncIDENTS.—The dream which sent the little family to 
Egypt to escape Herod, and their stay there, in fulfilment of 
prophecy (vs. 13-15); the massacre ordered by Herod, and 
the prophecy which was fulfilled by the consequent sorrow 
(vs. 16-18) ; the death of Herod, and the dream which called 
fora return (vs. 19, 20); the return to Palestine, the fear of 
Archelaus, and the withdrawal, in consequence of another 
dream, to Nazareth, in which the evangelist finds a fulfilment 
of prophecies. : 

HistoricaL Serrinc.—The character of Herod deserves 
sudy, to show the degradation of Judea. His relations with 
Rome were peculiar, and form a prominent part of the 
history of New Testament times. The relations of Pales- 
fine and Egypt, of the Hebrew Jews and the Hellenistic 
Jews who were so numerous in the latter country, while not 
hinted at in the lesson, form an important feature in Jewish 
history for several centuries, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 13.—Now when they were departed: Their stay must 
juve been brief, to escape*Herod’s anger. That they told 
Joeph of their dream is possible—An angel: As the Re- 
tsed Version correctly renders.—To Joseph: As head of the 
fuily—In a dream: All the revelations to Joseph were 
mie in this way, as to Joseph of the Old Testament. No 
nglis spoken of in verse 12.—Fiee into Egypt: This was a 
mrnient place of refuge; it was under Roman authority, 
yilependent of Herod; not too remote, and with a large 

Jerih population.— Tell thee : Literally, “say to thee” what 

t—For Herod will seek: “Is about to seek.” The known 
qulty of Herod, and the revelations already made respect- 
ing the child, would combine to show Joseph how probable 
itvas that Herod would attempt to destroy the infant. 

Verse 14.—And he arose and took: The immediate obedience 
ts both natural and necessary.—By night: Probably the 
very night of the dream; scarcely the night the Magi came, 
though the interval must have been brief.—Departed: Or, 
“withdrew.” 

Verse 15.—Until the death of Herod: Compare .verse 19. 
This fixes the date of the return from Egypt in the spring of 
4.0.C, 750. If the visit of the Magi occurred in February 
of that year, the stay in Egypt was about three months, 
though it may have been briefer. If, however, the date of 
our Lord’s birth is placed earlier, there is room for a much 
longer stay. See on verse 16.—By the Lord through the 
prophet: Hosea 11: 1.—Out of Egypt did I call my son: The 
Old Testament passage, in full, is: “ When Israel was a child, 
then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.” The 
titation here agrees more closely with the Hebrew than with 
the Septuagint. The original reference is, of course, to the 
exodus from Egypt. But the typical application to the 
Messiah is perfectly legitimate. The Jews regarded the 
whole of their history as pointing forward to the Messiah. 
While they abused this principle of/interpretation (as has 

the case in the Christian Church), the New Testament 
Yriters accept this view of prophecy. But they use it with 
great moderation. Those who accept the inspiration of the 
New Testament, will! regard this as an inspired view of 
prophecy. The contrast between New Testament and rab- 
binical (and later mystical) interpretations is sufficiently 
marked to furnish an incidental proof of the inspiration of 
the New Testament writings. As the chosen people were 
talled out of Egypt, so the chosen Redeemer came from the 
“me country ; in each case after temporary residence. 

Verse 16.—Mocked : Lightly treated, duped, made sport of, 
% the derivation of the word suggests. This was Herod’s 
New of the case. Crafty in his designs, he found craftin@s 
© their conduct.—Exceeding wroth: Quite in aecord with 
Herod’s known character,—Slew all the male children : Only 
the male children, for obvious reasons. The Revised Ver- 
"on is undoubtedly correct in thus rendering the passage.— 

» and in all the borders thereof: To prevent any 
from escs ping.— From two years old and under, according to the 
lime, etc.: It does not follow from this that the Magi had 
fen the star two years before. Probably some time had 
since its first appearance. To make’sure of killing 
We“born King,” Herod includea all of this age. The num- 

/ 


= 


from Heliopolis, in the neighborhood of which city a temple | ber slain has been variously estimated ; certainly it could 
had been built for Jewish worship (B.C.150); Nazareth, in | not have exceeded one hundred, probably not more than 


twenty. Josephus makes no mention of this act of cruelty, 
but among the many fiendish deeds of Herod at this time, 
he might readily overlook it in making his history, even if 
he was aware of it. This event was early commemorated in 
the Christian Church, but the date of the feast of the Inno- 


placed in the week after Christmas, to connect it closely 
the Nativity. 

Verse 17.—Then was fulfilled: This phrase allows of the 
view that the evangelist regarded the prophecy as having 
several fulfilments, of which this was one.—Jeremiah the 
prophet: The passage is Jeremiah 31:15, which is cited 
freely from the Septuagint, the variations agreeing in part 
with the Hebrew. 

Verse 18.—The Revised@Version properly prints this verse 
as a poetic stanza of four Mmes,—the second and fourth ex- 
plaining the first and third.—_Ramah: Meaning “ high,” the 
name of a ‘number of places in Palestine. The prophecy, 
however, refers to a city on the border between: Judah and 
Israel, in ‘the tribe of Benjamin. Here the captives to be 
deported to Babylon were gathered, and the weak among 
them slain (comp. Jer. 40: 1).— Weeping: The words “lamen- 
tation and,” though found in the Septuagint, are to be omitted 
here. This is in agreement with the Hebrew.—Rachel weep- 


miah. She died and was buried near Bethlehem. A mosk 


by Jeremiah, or some spot near Bethlehem of the same name, 


causing her to issue from the tomb and lament. 


grief. If Rachel died near Bethlehem (and in child-birth), 


of the prophecy in connection with the murder by Herod. 
If buried at the northern Ramah, the similar occasion of 
grief is the point which leads to the citation. If her burial- 
place near Bethlehem was also called Ramah, this also would 
suggest the prophecy of Jeremiah. The justification for such 
an application of prophecy has already been alluded to.— 
Woulti not be comforted: So the Hebrew ; but the Septuagint 
has “ Would not cease.” : 

Verse 19.— When Herod was dead: Josepkus gives a graphic 
description of the horrible death of Herod, and of the 
paroxysms of despair and revenge that preceded. The evan- 
gelist says not a word of this; his purpose is to tell of the 
Messiah.—An angel of the Lord: As in the previous revela- 
tions to Joseph. It is altogether probable that this dream 
occurred before the tidings of Herod's death could have 
reached Egypt by natural means. 


familiar biblical phrases has always been common. 


to the southern border of Judea. 


which was between it and Judea. 





cents (December 28) is incorrect. It seems to have bee i 
wi 


being buried there, this fact would account for the citation ‘ 


such ill-repute, suggests Joseph’s previous residence there.— 
That it might be fulfilled : “ In order that” is undoubtedly the 
sense. The evangelist regards the choice of Nazareth to be 
the home of the Messiah as a fulfilment of various prophecies, 
Unless God’s purpose was carried out in the fulfilment, 
prophecy, whether special prediction or wider revelation, 
would be impossible.— Prophets : No one prophet uses the 
exact language here given. The plural obviously suggests 
that a number of prophecies are combined:— That he should be 
called a Nazarene: This rendering of the Revised Version is 
quite allowable, and to some extent relieves the difficulty at- 
tending the passage. The words “ he shall be called a Naza- 
rene” (Auth. Ver.) do not occur in any Old Testament 
prophecy. Nor can there be any reference to his being a 
Nazarite (more correctly, “ Nazirite”). Many prophecies 
refer to the humiliation of the Messiah ; some of them speak 
of him in terms that can be associated with the name Naza- 
reth. Accordingly the explanation of J. Addison Alexander 
is, on the whole, preferable: “The name Nazareth seems to 
be an Aramaic form of a Hebrew word, meaning a shoot or 
twig, and applied by Isaiah (11 : 1) to the Messiah as a shoot 
from the prostrate trunk or stem of Jesse; that is, to his 
birth from the royal family of Judah in its humble and re- 
duced estate. This coincidence of name, as well as the ob- 
scurity “f Nazareth itself, and the general contempt for Gali- 
lee at large, established an association between our Lord's 


ing for her children: She was the ancestress of the tribe of | humiliation and his residence at this place, so that various 
Benjamin, whereXhé slaughter occurred in the days of Jere- | predictions of his low condition were fulfilled in his being 


called a Nazarene.” This view, with some variations re- 


still stands over her supposed sepulchre, half a mile north of | specting the origin of the name Nazareth, has been accepted 
that place. It is, however, claimed that Ramah was the | by many of the best commentators since thée days of Jerome. 
name of her burial-place; whether the Ramah referred to | Edersheim, who was of Jewish birth, accepts this interpreta- 


tion, and defends with ability the use made by the evangelist 


is disputed. In any case, the prophet represents her grief as | of the Old Testament prophecies. All other theories—for 
If she was example, that this is a citation from a lost book, or that no 
buried near Bethlehem, then her weeping is heard as far as | verbal allusion is intended—serve only to increase the diffi- 
the northern Ramah. The evangelist finds in this slaughter | culty of explaining the words of the evangelist. 

at Bethlehem another fulfilment, a similar occasion of 


Western Theological Seminary. 




















































THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D, 


The life of our Lord was destined to be marked by trial 
from its opening to its close. The songs of angels, thé sulu- 
tation by Simeon in the temple, and the homage of the 
Magi, shed a light round the manger cradle, but only to be 
followed by the deep shadow of danger from the hand of an 
all-powerful king. ; 

But he who has God on his side is stronger than all the 
rage or craft of man. A warning by night to Joseph was 
enough to turn into folly the plot against the infant Christ, 
Saddling their ass while the moon was still high, and all 
Bethlehem lay. asleep, that very night saw Joseph leading 













Verse 21.—Came into the land of Israel: “Israel” was the ; 
covenant name, used by the angel, and probably on that | Grove of Mamre, in which Abraham had pitched - his tent 
account repeated here. The journey would be made directly 


The Galileans were re- | their home by not less than a millioh of Jews. 
garded as “provincial” by the inhabitants of the last region. | that the Holy Family, perhaps to be quite beyond discovery, 

Verse 23.—Dwelt in a city called Nazareth: This does not |.turned from the great headquarters of their race on the Nile, 
suggest a contradiction of Luke’s account, that Nazareth had 
previously been the home of Joseph and Mary. It isin ac-| the present Cairo. 
cordance with the purpose and habit of Matthew to introduce | right of the road from that city, and close to the ancient 
the residence there asa fulfilment of prophecy. That he | fountain of the Sun at Heliopolis, the “On” of Joseph, 
knew of this previous residence is altogether likely. But 
ignorance on this point would not affect the truthfulness or | porary shade to Mary and her Son; but it is known to be 
inspiration of his account, since inspiration does not involve 
omniscience. Indeed, the selection of Nazareth, a place of | another of earlier date, It is even said 


the virgin mother and her child along the path that runs 


Verse 20.—Into the land of Israel: This would include south from Bethlehem towards Hebron,—the darkness veil- 
Galilee as well as Judea, though the return would necessarily 
be to Judea first:—For they are dead that sought the young 
child's life: This clause contains a reminiscence of Exodus | the pools of Solomon and the ancient village of Beth Zar, 
4:19, where similar language is addressed to Moses. The 
plurai has, therefore, no special significance. Such use of | fallen walls of Jerusalem, and which had been a place of 


ing their flight. 4 
The city of the Friend of God lay thirty miles off, past 


whose people, in Nehemiah’s time, had helped to build the 


great importance in the stirring days of the Maccabees, and 
past the spot hallowed, in Jewish tradition, as the site of the 


and built his altar. Then, very soon, they would begin to 
descend the vine-clad slopes that lead to Hebron, nestling in 


Verse 22.— When he heard: This was evidently after reach- | the rich valley to which it has given its name. 
ing Palestine.»—Archelaus: Son of Herod by his fourth wife, 
the fall brother of Antipas, the murderer of John the Bap- | leaving a trace of their course, it would be vain for Herod's 
tist. Their mother was a Samaritan, named Malthace.— Was | men to try to find them; but even Hebron was not far 
reigning over Judea: He began to reign as soon as Herod 
died, though his sovereignty had been conditioned by his father | selves and-their patient beast; but a few hours, at most, 
upon the approval of Augustus.— Was afraid: Either from a 
knowledge of the character of Archelaus, or from his rela- 
tionship to Herod.—Zo go thither: It was natural that he | pass from the central plateau to the coast plain,—a long and 
should purpose to return to Bethlehem, even if his previous | rough descent. 
home had been Nazareth.—And; “ Notwithstanding” is in- | night. Then off again towards Gaza, and thence, with due 
correct.—Being warned of God in a dream: As before, but | delays each nightfall, they would keep on till they had 
with no reference to an angel.— Withdrew: The word ren- 
dered “departed” in verses 12, 13, 14.—Jnto the parts of | and in the midst of a great Jewish population. 
Galilee: It is implied, though not stated, that this was by 
divine direction. Galilee could be easily reached by jour- 
neying along the sea-coast. That region lay north of Samaria, 


Disappearing as they had done from Bethlehem, without 


enough away. They would rest for a night to refresh them- 


would suffice where fear added wings, and once more they 
would be on the way south, over the hill-crest, towards the 


Beit Jebrin would see them rest another 


reached the valley of the Nile, beyond Herod’s jurisdiction, 


For centuries past, Egypt had, indeed, been a second Pules- 
tine, so great was the immigration of Hebrews to it. It was, 
in fact, reckoned that in the time of Christ it had been made 


Legend tells 


at Alexandria, and made their way to the neighborhood of 
A sycamore-tree in a garden on the 
Moses, and the prophets, is pointed out as having given tem- 


little more than two hundred years old, though it replaced 
that, being pursued, 
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the Virgin hid herself in the hollow trunk, the opening in 
which was forthwith veiled by a web spun over it by a spider. 

There is no population near at this time, but, two thousand 
years ago,On had by no means fallen so low, and Joseph 
may have settled at it as probably as at any other place. Jew- 
ish working-men were then so numerous in Egypt as to have 
formed themselves into guilds,—or, as we would say, unions,— 
among which we read of those of the goldsmiths, silver- 
smiths, nail-makers, needle-makers, coppersmiths,and weavers, 
and thus there may well have been one of carpenters, through 
which Joseph wuuld speedily get work, and, meanwhile, 
would secure support. , 

That the infant Christ thus, like his race in old tinse, found 
a home in Egypt, to be recalled from it by God, is noticed by 
St. Matthew as giving their Messianic fulfilment to the words 
of Hosea: “‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt” (Hosea 11: 1); a striking in- 
stance of the way in which a double meaning is seen in 
Scripture by the inspired authors of the New Testament. 
In the same way, the noble image in Jeremiah 31 : 15 of 
Rachel as having come back from the world of shades to the 
hills near Jerusalem, when her children of Benjamin were 
being swept off into Babylonian captivity, is said to have been 
again fulfilled in the agony of the mothers of Bethlehem at 
the slaughter of their babes by Herod. 

That grim, clever tyrant appears to have lived some years 
after the birth of Christ; but at last he died, after long and 
terrible sufferings, at Jericho, leaving his kingdom, subject 
to confirmation of his will by the emperor at Rome, between 
his three sons,—Archelaus, who finally got Judea, Idumea, 
and Samaria; Antipas, who got Galilee ahd Perea; and 
Philip, who received the rougher provinces of Batanea, 
Trachonitis, and Auranitis. . 

But the character of Archelaus, the worst of Herod’s sons, 
did not justify entire confidence in the safety of the hvly 
Child in any part of his dominions; and hence, though 
Joseph was directed to return to Palestine, he did not Ven- 
ture to settle, as he apparently had intended to do, at Beth- 
lehem, but passed’ on to the safe obscurity of the hills of 
Galilee, choosing the secluded and insignificagt village of 
Nazareth as his future home. Here, as in a retired chamber, 
open to the watchful eyes of God, but hidden from the craft 
or evil designs of man, the Saviour remained, till he finally 
Igid aside his obscurity, and came forward to falfil his mighty 
work as the Light of the world and its Redeemer. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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THE FLIGHT TO EGYPT AND THE RETURN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There are three incidents in this lesson: The flight to 
Egypt, the massacre of the children, and the return to Naza- 
reth. Each of these is regarded as a fulfilment of prophecy. 

1, The flight to Egypt probably followed immediately on 
—— of the Magi, and perhaps on the night there- 

For no time was to be lost, gince the news of their 
disappearance would soon reach Herod, and his murderous 
blow would be swiftly struck. In the narrative we note, first, 
Joseph’s place and conduct. He stands on that lower level 
of spiritual receptivity which was addressed by dreams, 
Like the first Joseph, he receives no revelations of truth. 
Like him, his place is not to teach, but simply to protect 
and to act. His ambiguous position is clearly marked by the 
phrase, “ the young child and his mother.” These two stood 
apart from him, and, of these two, the child stands first in 
the divine thought. His safety was the first consideration, 
and the mother was of subordinate importance, while Joseph 
was outside the group which it was his charge and honor to 
guard. 

Observe the completeness of his obedience, as shown by 
the verbal repetition of the words of, the command in the 
notice of their fulfilment, and its swiftness, as shown by his 
rising from his dréam and flying by night. Kare self-sup- 
pression, unquestioning trust in the reality of the divine 
communication, and prompt obedience, are conspicuous in 
him. He may well stand for a silent teacher of such virtues, 
and a beautiful type of those who, gifted with no high capac- 
ity, have chiefly “the outward business of the house of 
God” committed to them. He can at least protect the child, 
and provide food and clothing for him and his mother. 
Secular work done for the infant Jesus was religious work, 
The motive sanctifies the deed. Joseph's service is as precious 
in God’s sight as Paul's. 

We further note the’fact of the flight. It teaches, first, 
the divine carefulness, but still more strikingly the human 
hostility. What a reversal of the order of things it is that, 
the Messiah should have to flee from Judea, and find refuge 
in Egypt, the land of bordage, the type of worldly enmity to 
God’s kingdom! “He came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.” The whole sad rejection by Icrael, which 
was to follow, was foreshadowed by the fact that the infant 
King had to be hurried from his dominions, lest he should 





Christ’s life, from the beginning, of majesty and weakness. 
On the one hand, angels hymn his birth, and sages gather 
round his cradle with adoration and gifts, and saints like 
Simeon deem that to see him leaves no wish unfulfilled, and 
crowns a life; and, on the other, hatred and murder dog 
him, and his defenselessness has no weapon but flight. 
And this infant, caught hurriedly up from sleep, and secretly 

veyed under cover of night for fear of assassins, is God 
Need ! 

The next point in the narrative is the evangelist’s declara- 
tion that/the flight was a fulfilment of prophecy. The im- 
mediate reason for the selection of Egypt as the refuge was 
its accessibility and security. A day or two would carry even 
such burdened and slow pedestrians across the frontier, and 
Herod’s arm was not long enough to reach them there, But 
Matthew sees a deeper reason, which has given some trouble 
to commentators. The prophecy quoted is fromm Hosea 11 : 1. 
It is there not a prophecy, but a historical notice. Its appli- 
cation to Jesus rests on the principle that Israel was a type 
of Christ, The nation was God’s Son, his Anointed,—just as 
in the second part of Isaiah, the “Servant of the Lord” is 
the collective Israel in some places, and the personal Mes- 
siah in others; and the alternation is not arbitrary, but rests 
on the fact that the Person is the pure, complete expression 
of that which the nation, even ideally, and still more in 
reality, but partially represented; so Maithew sees the typi- 
cal relation strikingly brought out in the apparently for- 
tuitous and comparatively trivial circumstance that the true 
Son of God came up to Palestine to his ministry, from the 
same land from which the national “Son” came up to enter 
on its course. The coincidence is purely outward, but it is 
like Christ’s riding on an ass on his entry into Jerusalem,— 
an outward fulfilment which points to a deeper and substan- 
tial accomplishment in him of all that had been shadowed 
and partially realized in the nation. 

2. It was ticklish work to disappoint Herod, Probably his 
natural ferocity and suspicion were exasperated by illness. 
It is possible that the slaughter of the infants was almost the 
last act of his reign. It had been bloody throughout, but it 
ended in floods of gore. Amidst these, it is no wonder if 
such a historian as Josephus does not tell of the little sub- 
sidiary rill of blood that trickled from Bethlehem. The 
diabolical wickedness of the massacre cannot be exaggerated, 
but the number of victims often has been. ‘There can have 
been but very few male children under two years of age in a 
little place like Bethlehem. 

Herod soon followed his victims to the grave. Whata 
contrast between their innocent lives—opening buds cut off 
“ere sin could blight or sorrow fade”—and his, foul with 
crime and red:with bloodshed! What a difference between 
the slain and the slayer when they fronted that solemn future ! 

This last act of Herod’s may well teach to what extremes of 
sin a man may go, who has let self-will and self-interest govern. 
It may suggest, too, the contrast between the usurper and the 
true King of Israel,—the one in old age, the other an in- 
fant; the one clutching at the shadow of power, $0 soon to 
drop from his hands, the other laying by his heavenly glory, 
and putting on the garment of flech and weakness; the one 
frantically scattering death round him for ignoble ends, the 
other choosing huniiliation, a lowly life, and ignominious 
death, that he might give life to the world. The earthly 
king is the embodiment of selfishness, and therefore of cruelty 
and crime; the true King is incarnate love. 

The prophecy referred to as fulfilled in the slaughter of 
the infants, was originally spoken in regard to the deporta- 
tion of the Jews to Babylon. The captives were gathered at 
Ramah, north of Jerusalem, and there Jeremiah, with grand 
poetic imagination, conceives of the sobs of the mother of 
Joseph and Benjamin being heard, as she yose from her 
death-slumber in her grave “in the way to Ephrath, which 
‘is Beth-lehem.” The picture is altogether ideal, and the 
“fulfilment ” is simply that, in like ideal fashion, the evan- 
gelist conceives of the mournful mother again moved in her 
tomb by this sore calamity. 

3. The stay of the Holy Family in Egypt was probably 
very brief. Eliicott (“ Lectures on the Life of Our Lord,” 
p- 80) limits it to a fortnight, while others extend it to 
months; and some, in defiance of the best chronological data, 
to years. The silence of the evangelist as to incidents there 
has whetted curiosity, and given rise to an abundant growth 
of legend and miracle,—some beautiful, but mostly grotesque 
and unworthy,—which is harvested in the apocryphal Gospels. 
If anybody wants to see what the mythical tendency—which 
is by some said to have originated the Gospels—really tan do, 
let him read its products in these apochryphal supplements 
to the four Gospels, and then say whether it is conceivable 
that their vulgarities, trivialities and absurdities, and the 
narratives of the four evangelists, can have had a common 
origin. If I am shown a sign-post daub and a Raphael, and 
bidden to believe that the-same artist painted both, I may 
reasonably doubt whether it is so. 

Once more a dream communicates God’s command. Observe 
that the phraseology of the direction .in verse 20 is the same 





be slain. ll 
Another 






is the combination in 


as in verse 13, and that the obedience was equally prompt. 





mation which turned Joseph from his purpose to retur » 
Judea (probably to Bethlehem), was left to be discovere by 
ordinary means. God’s communications do not supersede thy 
exercise of common faculties, or the uge of ordinary Meany 
of guidance. He teaches us a step at a time, as a fleet jg 
sent out with sealed orders to be opened in a given latitny, 
and longitude. “Do the duty that is nearest thee,” ang” 
thereby the next duty will become plain. But when J 
was bewildered by finding that the new ruler, Archelaus, yy 
a true inheritor of his father’s spirit, God again warned jn, 
dream. God does not tell men what they can learn for then. 
selves ; but he never leaves them in perplexity if they hay 
obeyed his previous intimations. 
It is very doubtful whether Matthew knew of Josep), 
pfevious connection with Nazareth, but his narrative dog 
not contradict Luke’s, though it needs to be supplemente 
thereby. 
The prophecy referred to in this third case is said to be 
‘spoken by the prophets,” and the use of the plural noun jp 
dicates that it is not a verbal quotation from any one, but, 
condensation of some view of the Messiah common to many 
of them. It is undoubted that to “be called a Nazarene” 
was, in the time of Christ’s birth, equivalent to being de 
spised. ‘ Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?"§ 
The name was expressive of contempt. Everybody knows hoy 
bitter are the rivalries between districts, especially in so small 
a nation as the Jewish. Galilee was looked down on ly 
Jerusalem as little better than Gentile, and Nazareth was of 
small account in Galilee. The writing on the cross show 
what a sting there was in the name. This being so, the mo 
probable interpretation of the “ prophecy” is that it is the 
summing up of all the prophetic passages which represent 
the lowly condition of the Messiah, It may possibly aly 
include the designation of him as “the branch ” (Isa. 11 ; 1), 
since the- word for branch is probably etymologically cp. 
nected with the name of Nazareth. ‘“ He was despised and 
rejected ” is what is meant. The outward fact is again take 
as a kind of finger-post pointing to the spiritual fact under 
lying it. 

Christ’s being reputedly a Nazarene, gave occasion to muy 
a gibe and sneer. It was a signal instance; though in a sul 
matter, of the great principle which was exemplified in 
fact of his incarnation and in all his life, that he stoopes 
the lowest conditions, being found in fashion as a man ai 
servant, that he might raise the lowest and set them onl 
because they know his name. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 









TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


The persecutions of Christ began early in his life. Cele 
tial pretection began earlier. Angel ministrants never inler 
mitted their care. If we really believed in their encampixg 
round about us, we should do no shameful thing. For this 
flight into Egypt, God had provided the necessary gold for 
penses from the gifts of the wise men, but not enough # 
exempt from the necessity of labor after the return. 

Sinners undertake such useless things. Christ did no 
want the throne of Herod. Herod was going to die in a fer 
months anyhow. There was no need of trying to commit 
another murder. He commits wholesale murder, and ye 
misses the one designed. It is a “superfluity of naughtines” 
But then sinners are such fools. The whole Roman power 
with all its accessories was not a match for the child Jew 
and his, 

We do not know much of the childhood of Jesus. But we 
know this—he was a child. Besides ordinary perils 
diseases and accidents, he had the peril 6f malignity thst 
sought his life. His being “despised and rejected of meo” 
began early. How could tried and persecuted men feel thst 
their Master had been tempted in all points, if he had com 
into a blooming youth at once? Centuries of persecution apd 
martyrdom were coming. But imperiled men could be cou 
forted by the fact that their/Lord was not exewpt from 
trouble, but was protected in and through it. The heart of 
any poor mother that agonizes with fear lest her babe be 
rent away from her, may be comforted that the mother of 
Jesus had like experience. 

But for these experiences, the children of the race would 
have no Saviour. Now they have one who has experieo 
ia all their experiences. 

@ University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When they were departed, .... an angel of the Lord appe@ 
(v.13). God’s messengers are always just at the nick of ume 
They are never a minute ahead or a minute behind. 2 
needn’t think, when they do appear, that by some @ 





Note, too, that the command is general, and that the iuTor- 


they have come too soon. Nour need we ever worry int Od 
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should delay their coming too long. Whether they are angels 
of warning or of comfort, whether they bring messages of 
sorrow, of rebuke, or of glad tidings, their visit is at the very 
jpstant which God knows to be for his glory and for our truest 

And the angels are just as sure to watch over us as 
they were to watth over Jesus. Their eare of God's children 
js at God's direction, and not at their mere likes and fancies. 
And God never forgets those for whom his Son gave his life, 
and now gives his prayers. If you are one of these, God “shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” 
With that for your assurance, you can lie down trustfully, aud 
rise up confidently, whatever changes surround you. 

Be thou there until I tell thee. When we have been assigned 
toany field of duty, or any place of endurance, we have no 
right to quit it until God tells us to goelsewhere. It matters 
pot whether it be Egypt or Palestine, Boston or Chicago; 
whether we have been there five weeks or forty years. It is 
pot for us to say that we have been there long enough, or 
that we can do better elsewhere. While it is the place for 
us, we are to stay on. When it is no longer the place for us, 
God will tell us to go elsewhere. Whether it is our mission- 
station, or our parish, or our school, or our class, or our busi- 
pess, or our home, where God has told us to stand,—however 
barren, and even hopeless, a field it may seem to us,—the 
command is clear and unmistakable from God to each of us, 
“ Be thou there until I tell thee.” 

That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the Lord (v. 15), 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but God’s word shall not 
pass away until all be fulfilled. When a prophecy or a 
promise is found written in the Bible, we may rest confidently 
on it as sure to come to pass. No matter how improbable or 
unreasonable it may seem, if its declarations are clear and 
unmistakable, so also shall be its performance. Resting our 
finger on a Bible promise to one in poverty, or in bereave- 
ment, or in temptation, or in bewilderment, in our hour of 
similar need, we can say without qualification or fear: “ Here 
is God’s promise. It is made personal to me through my 
faith. I do not see how it can be fulfilled, but I am sure that 
it will be. If necessary, God wills send angels from heaven, 
will set at naught kings and rulers of earth, and will empty 

one kingdom into another, in order that it may be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord.” And God will honor such 
faith in his word as that. Never you doubt it! 

Then Herod ... was exceeding wroth (v.16). How angry 
men are when they are paid off in their own coin! If one 
thing more than another could upset the temper of a horse- 
joker, it would be to find that a clergyman had, by honest 
shrewdness, got the better of him in atrade, when he thought 
he had “a sure thing on the preacher.” A highwayman 
would be indignant over the “ hypocrisy ” of a Quaker, who 
should outwit him by prolonging the process of emptying his 
pockets until a policeman appeared from around the corner 
to take the robber into custody. There is nothing which so sets 
commercial sharpers against pure and undefiled religion as 
the finding themselves in the bad end of a bargain in the 
sale of stocks to a preacher or an elder who understood the 
prospects of the market better than they did. Every rogue 
wants everybody else to be frank and guileless just so far as 
these traits will help him in his iniquity. When you find a 
bad man indignant at the course of a well-doer, it is wise to 
ascertain what evil purposes have been interfered with by the 
wisdom or the skill of that well-doer. 

They are dead that sought the young child’s life (v.20). There 
is a sure end to all those who are seeking harm to God's chil- 

dren, But there is no end to God’s care of his children. It 
may seem, sometimes, as if one who loves and trusts God 
were hopelessly beset with enemies. Slanderers, persecutors, 
those who would wrong him for a cause, or those who hate 
him without a cause, are on every side. Strange temptations, 
peculiar trials, unexampled sorrows, shut him in, and press 
upon him. He may be driven from his home. Friends may 
desert him. It may look as if he were sure to fall or to fail 
in the struggle. But all this is only for a time. God’s love 
and care are for eternity. ‘ Weeping may tarry for the 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” “Fret not thyself 
because of him who prospereth in his way, because of the 
man who bringeth wicked devices to pass... . For yet a little 
While, and the wicked shall not be: yea, thou shalt diligently 
consider his place, and it shall not be. But the meek shall 
inherit the land; and shall delight themselves in the abund- 
ance of peace.” 

He was afraid to go thither ; and being warned of God in a 
dream, he withdrew (vy. 22). A man may be afraid even when 
he is in God’s service, He has no need to reproach himself 
for his fear, But his care must be to go forward or back- 
ware, in spite of his fear, just as God shall indicate his proper 
Sourse. Ordinarily it is a soldier's duty to stand firm and 
“eady in a shower of bullets or of shot and shell; but many 
* man has acted wisely by ducking his head in order to save 

his head, when he saw a spherical case shot coming directly 
toward it on the baitle line. Fear of danger is a feeling 
Which is to be yielded to, or resisted, as providential circum- 
“ances shall make one’s duty clear. Foolhardiness stands 
over against cowardliness. Both of these extremes are to be 


when to retreat, when to stand steady and when, to dodge. 
The God who instructed the earthly guardian of the Holy 
Child Jesus on this point, will guide unerringly every lov- 
ing disciple of that same Jesus who sincerely desires such 
guidance. 

Philadelphia. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Let the teacher make the scholar understand clearly the 
chronology of these Jessons, Firet came the visit of the shep- 
herds to Mary and the child; after eight days came the pre- 
sentation in the temple; and not long after this (but just how 
long we cannot say) came the visit of the wise men. These 
incidents, following each other, must have filled Mary’s heart 
with the deepest joy. The prophecy of the angel, who an- 
nounced the child’s birth, the songs of the angels on Bethle- 
hem’s plain, the wise utterances of Simeon and Anna in the 
temple, and the worship offered by the wise men, must have 
excited in her the highest anticipations regarding this child. 
Probably she saw nothing in the future but joy and gladness, 
and in visions saw him already occupying the throne of his 
father David. 

What a stunning blow it must have been to her, then, when, 





through the caprice of a wicked woman, beheaded? See! 
Joho Bunyan—one of the best preachers of his time—lies ia 
jail; and saintly Rutherford is deprived of his liberty ; Joha 
Wesley is hunted from town to town, vituperated, stoned, 
and driven out, 

Yes, in more modern times it may be the disciple of the 
Master will have to bear bitter persecutions and pass through 
experiences dark as midnight, Whatthen? Shall he lose his 
faith, and begin to repine? Shall he mistakenly say, with 
old Jacob, All these things are against me? Nay, verily! 
Let him rather cry out triumphantly with the Apostle Paul, 
and, in spite of everything, say, “ We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God, to them who 


are the called according to his purpose.” Hold steady, and 


be perfectly sure that after the midnight comes the dawn, 
that after the trouble follows the triumph, and that after the 
cross the crown is certain. This Mary found to be true in 
later years, to her intense.joy; and this, too, will be your 
experience, if, like her, you follow the divine guidance, and, 
trusting, da} by day walk the path of duty. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 





warned of God in a dream that Herod would take the young 
child’s life, they were obliged to flee in all haste to a foreign 
land. Was this to be the end of all her anticipationg? Was 
prophecy, angelic visitation, the visit of wise men and, of 
shepherds, all a mistake? Was she the victim of some 
hideous dream or a dreadful hallucination? As she and Jo- 
seph journeyed towards Egypt, many questionings must have 
occupied their time, and many doubts and fears have obscured 
their horizon. 

Leaving them now on their way to Egypt, let us réturn to 
Bethlehem for a little, and see what takes place in that vil- 
lage. In order to make sure that this young child may not 
escape his vengeance, Herod orders the massacre of all the 
children in that town from two years old and uhder. Some 
skeptics have claimed that such a deed as this was impossible, 
and that profane history would have recorded so dreadful a 
massacre, had it taken place. The facts, however, are, that 
Bethlehem was a small town, and careful computation shows 
that, at the outside, from ten to thirteen children only could 
have lost their lives by reason of this decree of Herod. But 
child life was little thought of in those days, and the killing 
of a dozen children, more or lea’, calléd for no special atten- 
tion.. In comparison with Herod’s other deeds of blood, this 
massacre of the innocents is a small affair. 7 

When his officers returned from the little town, I presume 
that Herod thought his purpose had been accomplished, and 
that his future rival, “the King of the Jews,” was dead, and 
he no longer troubled himself with plans to avert the danger 
arising from that quarter. Little did he think that he was 
fighting against the Almighty, and that, while he thought he 
had secured his purpose, the Child whom he so hated was 
safe in the land of Egypt. This was but another case of 
those spoken of in Psalm 2, where we read “The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
against the Lord, and against his Anointed.” Ir verse 4 we 
read “ He that sitteth in the heavens shall Jaugh: the Lord 
shall have them in derision.” So Pharaoh, many centuries 
before, had set his face against the mandate of Jehovah, and 
had been brdught to utter confusion. So Sennacherib, in 
later days, thought to do despite unto all Israel; but on the 
morning after'the angei of the Lord had passed through his 
hosts there were few left to tell the tale of wo. As it was, so 
it still is, The rulers of this world are unable to check the 
progress of the kingdom, for, though “hand join in hand,” 
they ghall not go unpunished. The kingdom of God shall 
prevail in spite of emperors’ decrees or counsellors’ determi- 
nations. 

So much for Herod and his plans and failures. Let the 
teacher now turn again to the bitter experiences of Joseph 
and Mary. We left them journeying to Egypt, and wonder- 
ing what all this meant, Their wonder may have been in- 
tensified by the fact that to every godly Israelite Egypt was a 
land of bitter memories, There their fathers had soffered, 
in the centuries gone by, unutterable wo. It was to them a 
land of terrors unspeakable. Why, then, should the infant 
King now be driven into that land when he was only a few 
weeks old? To those questions neither Joseph nor Mary 
could give any intelligible answer. All they could do was to 
walk by faith, trusting God’s promises, and looking to him 
daily for that guidance which they knew full well he would 
not deny. Until dawn should again greet their eyes they 
must be content to walk in darkness. 

In this respect they are an example to many believers in 
later days; for not always does the Christian walk in the 
light of noonday ; there are dark experiences through which 
he has to pass, and bitter burdens which must be borne. Wes 
it not so in Bible times? Was Paul’s pathway garlanded 
with roses after he accepted Jesus as his Messiah? Have we 
not seen Peter in prison, and John in exile on Patmos? Was 





Nivided. 1: iv @ great thing to know when to advance and 
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not John the Baptist thrown into the dungeon, and 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Let different members of the class participate in the repe- 
tition of former parts of the story of Jesus’ birth and infancy, 
and recall the mention of the persons already introduced as 
real actors in connection with the wonderful life we are now 
studying. With questions, to be answered by as many scholars 
as can readily do so, recall first the angels, then the shep- 
herds, Mary and Joseph, devout Simeon, the aged Anna, the 
crafty king, priests and scribes, wise men from the East, their 
star-lit journey, their worship and their gifts. 

The Angel Guard.—There is an old promise, “ He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy” 
ways.” That promise is for you and for me, for unseen 
angels are near and all about us. Many places in Scripture 
. assure us, giving examples of angel care, that there are minis- 
tering spirits, sent to minister. Since our Father in heaven 
so provides for each of his children, might we not feel sure 
that his only beloved Son, he who came to earth in the form 
of a helpless child, would be so attended? An angel told 
Mary and told Joseph of his coming, and the name he should 
bear. To whom did the angels speak on the plains of Beth- 
lehem? What were the words of the angel chorus that 
night? Angels continued to watch and serve the child over 
whose birth they sang heavenly music. The wise men did 
not return to tell Herod where they had found the child, for 
God warned them not to return to the king, but go to their 
far-off homes another way. Perhaps the message to them was 
by an angel in a dream, as the warning was sent to Joseph. 

Arise and Take the Young Child and His Mother.—The 
messenger came to Joseph as he slept; not a mere dream, for 
“an angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream.” 
The message was to be believed and obeyed. “ Arise.” That 
meant it must be done at once, promptly. “Take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt.” There was a 
plain plan of escape,—to go, to go quickly, and where to go. 
There was also an implied promise of continued care, protec- 
tion, and future help: “Be thou there until I tell thee.” 
Did Joseph obey quickly ? 

Herod.—The angel not only gave the warning where to go, 
but also gave the reason why they must escape; for he said, 
“Herod will seek the young child to destroy him.” What 
did crafty Herod tell the wise men he might do when they 
should return and tell him where they had found the chijd? 
How did Herod feel when the wise men did not return? 
Was he accustomed to have any dare to disobey him? For 
very young children, it would be needless and unwise to shiock 
them by reference to the cruelty of Herod ; but scholars in 
the intermediate department, in their reading and their study 
of history, will no doubt have learned of some of the horrors 
of bloodshed, and of the characrer of Herod, that monster of 
pitiless barbarity. He who murdered his own sons, his 
favorite wife, and many near relatives, cared little for any 
human life which seemed likely to be in his way. He could 
not murder the wise men, who had gone beyond his reach, 
but he could plan to murder the innocent Child whom he 
feared might live to reign in his place. 

In Bethichem.— What did Herod care when the mothers in 
and around Bethlehem wept and mourned over their chil- 
dren, dead by his order? He did not know nor care that he 
had caused such sorrow as had been near Bethlehem almost 
six hundred years before, when the Jews were carried prisoners 
to Babylon. Bachel, the beloved wife of Jacob and the 
mother of Joseph and Benjamin, was buried near Bethlebem. 
Her name was never forgotten, and the prophet Jeremiah 
wrote as if even Rachel, so long dead, wept and mourned 
when the Jews were taken captive, and again when the chil- 
dren of Bethlehem were slain. It was as if every mother was 
a |, who could not be comforted because her 
from her, But he assures the weeping 
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Rachels they must hope in God; their children were safe; 
the infant Messiah was spared from Herod’s fury, and the 
murdered little ones were safe in the great Father's love, the 
first who ever died for Jesus’ sake. Herod did not. know 
the exact time when the infant Jesus was born, and, to be 
sure that he was put out of the way, he ordered that every 
boy child under two years of age in and around Bethlehem 
should be put to death, Why should Herod have feared 
that a little child could have taken his place and kingdom ? 
He was an old man, seventy years old, hated by all, and cruel 
to the last. There is some doubt as to the exact date, but it 
was not long after the murder of the children that Herod 
died of the most sickening, terrible disease. Nobody cared, 
nobody was sorry when he died; but his death shows how 
vain are wicked plans against God’s will. While the child 
he supposed was dead was growing among the palms of Egypt, 
he found a grave at Bethlehem, for he was buried there. 

In Egypt.—Joseph obeyed theangel messenger. He arose 
and secretly and silently took the child and his mother by 
night. Hurriedly they went out of Bethlehem, along the great 
road which would lead them on the more than two hundred 
miles to Egypt. Again the wicked Herod seemed the means 
of fulfilling the words spoken by the Lord through a prophet, 
for it is written, “Out of Egypt have I called my son.” We 
learned last quarter how the Lord called his chosen people 
out of Egypt. Now we see that the infant Jesus was to stay 
safely in Egypt until the word came that Herod was dead, 
Again an angel of the Lord came to Joseph in a dream, awd 
bade him bring Mary and the child again to the land of 
Israel, saying, “For they are dead that sought the young 
child’s life.” Angels sent by God make no mistakes, “They 
are dead” perhaps meant, not only Herod, but his wicked 
son, who was killed five days before his father died. Joseph 
obeyed again, once more in the land of Israel, on the way 
to Béthlehem, when he heard that another wicked son of 
Herod ruled. Another dream, another warning, and he 
turned aside to Nazareth in Galilee. (Of course, the teacher 
will use the map in all these New Testament lessons, perhaps 
encouraging scholars to make their own.) Another prophecy 
was fulfilled, for it was #poken by the prophets, “ He shall be 
called a Nazarene.” / How many prophecies have we found 
fulfilled in this m? Any new name to be added to our 
list of the titleg“of Christ? How is the golden-text promise 
shown to Jesus in this lesson ? 


Louisville, Ry. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK, 


CONNECTING LINKS. 


Tn reviewing the story of the wise men, connect with the 
lesson for to-day by developing from the children the reasons 
why the wise men were afraid to tell Herod they had seen 
the babe. 

God taught them that this was the child of whom the 
prophet spoke. You have learned the prophet’s words; let 
us all say them together : 

“For unto usa child is born, unto us a son is given: and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” 

Herod could not understand about a heavenly King; he 
thought this new King would want to take away his palace, 
and his gold and silver money. How many of his treasures 
did Herod wish to share with another king? The children 
will wish to talk about Herod’s valuable possessions, and 
hojding their attention by a description of these concrete 
things,—the palace, jewels, gold and silver, soldiers and 
chariots, etc.,—the children can readily understand about 
“the trouble Herod would make” when he heard of an- 
other king. 

LESSON DEVELOPED. 

Quote the thirteenth verse of our text, perhaps more than 
once, because, in connection with the thought of God’s warn- 
ing in the dream, we may use our golden text, and make our 
application. God told Joseph where to go, and promised to 
bring him word when it was safe to go home again. 

The teacher may vary the usual program by using, instead 
of the regular outline map, one which will be more like a 
picture. 

In the middle of the blackboard, draw a cluster of Oriental 
houses—oblongs will answer the purpose—to represent Beth- 
lehem. This leaves a space for the river in Egypt (southwest), 
and Nazareth on the north, keeping the direction as on a map. 

These houses in Bethlehem were flat on top, because the 
people liked to sit up there where it was cooler, and where 
they could turn this way while they prayed, looking toward 
their beautiful temple in Jerusalem. 

Herod was making great trouble. Some one had told him 
the news, and so it was not safe for Mary and Joseph to stay 
here in Bethlehem another day. 


They dared. not stop anywhere on Herod’s lend, but there 
was a place on the other side of a river where Herod would 
have no right (power) to disturb them. 

This place of safety was called “ Egypt,” and I am going 
to draw a pictare of the river which Mary and Joseph crossed 
to reach this safe place. A broad, blue wavy line, southwest 
of Bethlehem, will represent the river. 

The children, upon hearing the word “ Egypt,” may clamor 
for the “Joseph story,” or wish to talk at once about the 
crossing of the Red Sea. The teacher cannot allow this with- 
out serious interruption, and causing loss of interest in ‘the 
events of to-day’s lesson. 

However, as a reward, the promise may be given that “we 
will tell these stories and draw the pictures after our lesson.” 
This will also give opportunity to use the chart, which shows 
the connection of events between our Old and New Testament 
lessons. 

An angel of the Lord told Joseph when it was safe to go 
back again, and he traveled with the mother and Babe to a 
place called Nazareth. The teacher can draw another cluster 
of houses (north) for Nazareth. Of course this picture can 
be made quite elabogate by adding drawings of natural 
features of the try, etc.; but it would be best to draw 
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When I come to one that you know, you may all say it wi 
me.” The teacher here repeats Psalm 121, the childrey — 
joining in the last verse which is our golden text. 

This psalm is so simple that, after this exercise is repeated 
several times, the children are able to recite a number 
the verses. r 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


“ FLEE into Ecypr.”—Neither contemporary writers, nor | 
even tradition, give us any aid in throwing light upon the 
cireumstances of the flight into Egypt. There is only one 
legend which bears upon the subject. Close to Heliopolis, 
the ancient On of the book of Genesis, is a fountain known 
as the “Fountain of the Sun,” said to be the only real 
spring in the valley of the Nile (although the best autho. | 
ities believe it to be supplied, like the other wells, by infil. 
tration from the Nile). The water of this spring is said to 
have been salt or brackish until Joseph and the Virgin, with 
the child Jesus, halted near it under the shade of asycamore | 












































only the simplest objects, which the children will be able to 
reproduce in reciting their review lesson. 


APPLICATION, 


If the children, have not been taught previously of Herod’s 
cruelty, omit the sixteenth verse entirely; as it will be almost 
impossible, in teaching these young children, to make our 
application from the golden text, and at the same time to 
reconcile the fact of the murder of innocent children with 
the thought in our text. 

The golden text will be most effective if taught early in 
the lesson, and recited at intervals in concert in the impres- 
sive pauses of our story; as, for instance, after relating that 
the angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph ; also, after saying, 
“He took the young child and his mother by night,” and 
particularly after describing the safe home-coming. 

Tt would be an advantage to teach the entire verse of our 
golden text as it stands in Psalm 121. 





Who was guarding the babe? Here teach of Joseph's 
warning, and that “they crept quietly away in the night.” 





When the children grow restless, allow them to stand, 
saying: “I am going to repeat some beautiful Bible verses. 
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Map of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and the surrounding country, with indication of routes to and from Egypt. 


tree. A sycamore-tree is still thereon, flourishing close 
the well, which the native Christians believe to be the ide 
tical tree under whose Shadow the Holy Family reposed, and 
that,in reward for its services, it was endowed with perpet®! 
youth. But when from legend we turn to fact, there is 
reason for believing that Joseph and Mary ever penetrated 
so far into Egypt. Bethlehem was on the highway to that 
country, a road which passed through Gaza, and on which 
the traffic was continuous until it reached Zoan, or Tas 
This city, in which many important remains have recently 
been discovered through the researches of Petrie, Naville, 
and others, is situated a little to the westward of the pres 
Suez canal, near the northeastern angle of the Delts. 

by which name it was known in Egypt, had always been ® 
important Jewish center, where the Holy Family were 
tain to find friends, and they would have no object in sar ‘ 
trating further. At Zoan they would hear all the 2e¥* 
Palestine direct, and their presence, where so many 
countrymen dwelt, would excite no suspicion. 
“Wen Herop was Deap.”—Herod lived 
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i weeks after murdering the innocents. Comparing the his- 


torie details with the astronomical records, we may assiga 
the visit of the wise men to have ocedrred in February, 750, 
Roman epoch. Herod was now suffering from a horrible 
sod incurable disease in his palace at Jericho, On the 12th 
of March he caused two of the chief rabbis and forty of their 
followers to be burned alive. The next night there was an 
eclipse of the moon. Five days before his death he caused 
his son, Antipater, to be executed, and he died about a week 
before the passover, which, that year, fell on the 12th of 
April. Thus Herod barely survived by two months the visit 
of the “wise men.” The journey from Bethlehem to Zoan 
gould occupy about ten days, and the family could scarcely 
pave been there for more than a month when Herod died ; 
the news of the event, hailed with delight by every Jew, 
would spread rapidly, as news usually does in the East. 
Joseph appears to bave started on his return journey at once, 
without delay, and before there was time to learn any of the 
details of the consequent political events; for he was on the 
rood when he learned that Archelaus wus his father’s suc- 
cesor. Antipater, whom Herod had put to death for con- 
spiriog to poison him, had been originally named as succes- 
gor, and it was only just before his death that Herod had 
pominated Archelaus,—a selection which those at a distance 
could not have anticipated. Joseph had evidently intended 
toreturn to Bethlehem, but when, on reaching Gaza, he 
Jearned the proclamation of Archelaus, he turned aside from 
the Hebron road, and, following the coast-line, proceeded 
porthward to Galilee, which, along with Perea, Hefod had 
left to Herod Antipas, Archelaus receiving Judea as his 
proper dominion, with suzerainty over the rest. 

“RacHEL WEEpPinG FoR Her CuripReEn.”—Rachel, who 
is represented in the poetic passage quoted in verse 18 
as weeping for her children in Ramah, was really buried, as 
we are told in Genesis, on the way to Bethlehem, whereas 
Ramah was several miles to the north of Jerusalem. The 
position of Rachel’s grave is one of the few sites which have 
never been questioned. “A little way to come to Ephrath, 
in the border of Benjamin.” Jewish, Moslem, and Christian 
traditions are allidentical. It is mentioned in the itinerary, 
erly in the fourth century, and also by Jerome. The tomb, 
ws it now stands, is simply a small square ‘building with a 
nodest dome, But this grave has nothing to do with the 
weping in Ramah. Ramah was a place of tragic interest to 
the Jew; for there the Jewish captives were gathered by 

Newtaradan, Nebuchadnezzar’s general, previous to setting 

wt athe terrible march to Babylon, and there those who 

were too old or too young to undertake the journey were 
mercilessly butchered. As the word “ Rachel” signifies in 
Hebrew a ewe, the metaphor may, after the fashion of which 
Orientals are so fond, have a double meaning, making the 
comparison first with Rachel mourning for her slaughtered 
descendants at Ramah, and the ewe bleating after her lambs, 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Fee into Eaypr/*—Egypt, the land of ancient oppres- 
tions, is now once more the refuge of oppressed Syrians. As 
4 province of the empire at the birth of Christ, under the 
strong hand of the Roman prefect, it offered a sphere for the 
activities of many Jews, with good hope of sure returns, Of 
these advantages they were not-slow to avai! themselves, and 
in Lower Egypt they were to be found in considerable num- 
bers. Tradesmen of the various crafts formed themselves 
into unions for mutual help and protection. Provision was 
thus made beforehand for the Saviour’s guardians. Joseph 
would find his place at once among the carpenters, and under 
the shadow of the Roman eagles <hey dwelt in peace and 
safety. During therule of a recent pasha, Mount Lebanon was 
# district not without its dangers for men of education and 
ability, of venturous freedom of spirit, The fear of a dun- 
geo and worse always before them, no wonder if they lifted 
their eyes in search of some retreat, whence they might still 
exercise some influence on the destinies of the mountain. 
Egypt had again passed under the power of the West, and 
beneath the paw of the British lion the hand of oppression 
was paralyzed. Not a few of the better classes of the natives 
of Lebanon may now be found there, pursuing their calling 
% physicians, dispensers, teachers, etc., occupying posts of 
trust and responsibility. Many of them have turned to the 
press, and by means of newspapers published in the free air 
of Egypt, which find their way by stealth into the deepest 
recesses of the mountain, they still claim a not unimportant 
thare in the management of the affairs of their native land. 
They do not fear the wrath of the pasha or his minions, 
dwelling securely under British protection. 

“Tuat Sovent rar Youre Curiy's Lire.”—This was a 
thoroughly Oriental method of dealing with possible rivals 
‘the throne. To be born of the royal line has ever been to 
be born in the midst of deadly dangers. In late years the 
‘cient weapons, the knife, the bowstring, and the drowning- 
tack, with which unwelcome faces were wont to be removed 
2 Constantinople, have disappeared, and by a retinement of 


through debauchery and excess, to drive himself to utter im- 
becility ere ever he approach the borders of manhood. Under 
it all is the same dark, jealous spirit, which moved to blood- 
shed, of old. 

“Dwet tw a Crry Cattep Nazarers.”—Whether it 
was its reputation for extreme wickedness, or only its insig- 
nificance, that dictated Nathanael’s question, “Can any good 
thing come out of’ Nazareth?” this is a question to which 
the centuries have seen a magnificent answer given; and the 
ancient reproach, whatever it was, no longer clings to the 
place. Sepphoris, her near neighbor, Tiberias, in the valley 
eastward, and others, once far outshone her in splendor. 
Their glory has utterly passed away, while she still survives 
in her beauty, the pride of Galilee. The natives feel that 
she lacks but one thing to be perfect. Speak to one of them 
about the beauty of his town, and he will a!most certainly 
reply, “ Lau kdn fi bahr” (“If there were but a lake!”). But 
the encircling hills owe their prineipal charm to the fact that 
in the ‘infancy of the world’s hope they looked down upon 
the Saviour’s boyhood. These white walls shining in the 
sun, that vast pile, church and convent, nay, that Moslem 
mosk itself, had never been there but that he once “ dwelt in 
Nazareth.” This memory has preserved the city alive 
through centuries of desolation and the ruin of all around 
her. And it is pleasant to think how truly his gentle spirit 
is still represented here,—in yonder noble orphanage on the 
brow of the hill, and perhaps even more fully in the work of 
the medical missionary, whose self-denying labors reflect the 
very deeds of the Master in the city whence went forth the 
world’s first and greatest Medical Missionary to begin his 
mighty task, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


GOD'S PROMISES FULFILLED. 


BETHLEHEM. 
IN EXILE. 
NAZARETH. 


THY RIGHT HAND SHALL HOLD ME. 
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WHY DO THE HEATHEN RAGE? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ There are angels hovering around.” 

“ God will take care of you,” 

“ How firm a foundation,” 

“ God is the Refuge of his saints.” 

“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ We will go, for Jesus calls us.” 

“ Holy Spirit, faithful guide.” 

“ Give me the Bible, star of gladness gleaming.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. ® 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Tae Warknine (v. 13).—“ And when” who “ were de- 
parted”? (Matt.2:12.) How,when Christ became a man,did 
he make manifest God’s love for little children? What ways 
does God take in modern times to send his warnings to his 
people? What would you think of a man that went where 
God sent him, but did not stay there till God called him 
away? What was the character of Herod? What are some 
of the Herod influences of our day that are seeking to destroy 
Christianity ? 

2. In Eorpr (vs. 14, 15).—Why did they leave by night? 
What dangers surround every one that does not obey God’s 
warnings promptly? Why was Egypt the best and most 
obvious refuge for the Holy Family? What prophet foretold 
the sojourn in Egypt? (Hos. 11:1.) To what parallel call- 
ing from Egypt did Hosea. also refer? (Exod. 3: 8.) ‘Why 
should we study with especial care the Old Testament prophe- 
cies of Christ ? 

3. Tae Massacre (ys. 16-18).—About how many boys 
must Herod have killed? Why did he reach out beyond the 





Sruelty and infamy the way is open for the fated prince, 


What passage from Jeremiah is quoted? (Jer. 31:15.) To 
what historical event that took place at Ramah did he refer? 
(Jer. 40:1.) Where was Ramah? How near it was Rachel 
buried? (Gen. 35: 19.) What are some “ massacres of the 
innocents” that are caused and permitted in modern times? 
4. Tae Return (vs. 19, 20).—When did Herod die? 
What is known about his death? Why is it reasonable to 
believe that Joseph would receive communications in his 
dreams? Why is it said “they are dead,” instead of “he 
is dead ” ? 

5. In Nazarera (vs, 21-23),—Where did Joseph evidently 
intend to go? Why would he wish to live in Judea? Who. 
was Archelaus? What was his character? Where was 
Galilee? How large was it? Where is Nazareth? Why 
did Joseph go there? (Luke 2:4.) What does the name 
signify? What prophecies may be here indicated, either 
through the insignificance of the town, or the significance of 
its name? (Isa. 4:2; 11:1; 53:2; Jer. 28:5; 38: 15; 
Zech. 3: 8; 6:12.) Why was it best for the world and for 
us that our Lord should come forth out of obscurity? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. How was Joseph warned? 2. Of what was he warned? 
8. Why did Herod seek to kill Jesus? 4. Where did 
the Holy Family go? 5. What did Herod do, thinking to 
destroy the new-born King? 6. When did Joseph, Mary, 
and Jesus return from Egypt? 7. Where did they come to 
live? 8. Why was the life of this Child so carefully pro- 
tected? 9, How doyou know that God takes just as much 
thought for the safety of all his children? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING? 


1. What stepd did Herod take to find and destroy Jesus? 
2. What steps did God take to protect Jesus? 3. What part 
had Joseph and Mary in protecting Jesus? 4. How did it 
come to pass that Jesus dwelt at Nazareth? 5. How far may 
we expect God’s protection ? 





LESSON ‘SUMMARY. 


Opposition to Jesus began as soon as it was known that he 
was God’s representative. Kings and rulers set themselves 
against him, and sought his death. The spirit of that oppo- 
sition to Jesus has never died out from the world. If it were 
known that Jesus had come again to earth, there would be 
those who desired his overthrow just because he was from God. 

Whoever is not ready to be a servant of Jesus is an enemy 
of Jesus. There is no half-way position in this matter. He 
who is not for him is against him. 

Little children in Bethlehem suffefed because of man’s 
opposition to Jesus. And that opposition has caused like 
suffering in all the ages since. God guarded the child Jesus, 
and children everywhere have had a blessing because of that 
divine guarding of the Holy Child. 

The three typical lands of the Bible are Egypt, the land of 
bondage; Arabia, the land of training; and Canaan, the land of 
promise. As God called his son Israel out of Egypt, through 
Azabia, into Canaan, so every child of God must come out of 
Egypt, through Arabia, into Canaan, in a spiritual sense, 
And when Jesus came into this world to share man’s ex- 
periences and trials, it became needful, because of the sinful- 
ness of men, that he should be in the land of bondage in his 
infancy, and be called of God to come through the land of 
training into the land of promise. In this sense it was that 
the prophetic words of Hosea found fulfilment in the flight 
into Egypt, and the return, of the child Jesus. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Angels are watching those whom God loves. Because God 
loves us, we may be sure of angelic oversight. \ 

F-ypt is a better place than Canaan, when God calls us to 
be in Egypt. A heathen land is better for a foreign mission- 
ary than a Christian land. 

A ruler has power for evil, as well as power for good. And 
children feel a ruler’s power in the family, the school, and 
the state. 

The cry of mothers for their children who have been taken 
away from them is never wholly hushed in the world, If 
chiidren who survive could but realize the depth of a moth- 
er’s love, they would be more appreciative and loving as 
children. 

What a privilege Joseph had in watching the child Jesus, 
and in ministering to the child’s mother! God has a blessing 
for us iu many an opportunity of service. 

God ‘can make the place we dwell in a place of blessing, 
by his goodness and favor, whether it has had a good name 
or a poor one before. 





1Notg.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 





town? Why did he include the boys as old as two years? 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




























































































































































































































WAYS OF WORKING. 


THE “ENLISTMENT CARD.” 


In many churches a special effort of some sort is made 
for persuading every member to choose a definite form 
of Sunday-school or congregational work. This is some- 
times done by presenting a printed list of classified 
duties, upon which the Christian worker indicates by a 
check-mark which branch of work he wishes to engage 
in, In the Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia, 
the list is called an “Enlistment Card.” Three speci- 
mens are given herewith, showing that the list may have 
either the brevity of a few main classes of objects, or 
the fullness of many details. 

The card issued in St. Enoch’s Presbyterian Church, 
of Toronto, Canada, is an instance of brevity. ‘“ The 
response to this call was very good,” says the Sunday- 
school superintendent, Mr. William Selby. This is the 
form of the card: 


The session of St. Enoch’s Presbyterian Church are desirous 
that every member be actively engaged in some work connected 
with the church, and would ask you to kindly indicate by 
marking opposite any of the following departments of work 
that which you prefer: 





Sabbath-school. Boys’ Brigade...... 
‘ Regular Teaching Staff...... Ladies’ Aid Society...... 
Auxiliary “ anreres District Visiting...... 


* Missionary Society........ | Or name any special work not 
Christian Endeavor........ | included in abové................ 


I would like to engage in the work as I have indicated above. 


Address.............. 


In the North Congregational Church, of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, the list is a leaflet, giving yet fuller de- 
tails,—the choices of work being reported to the pastor, 
the Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace : 


IssvED THE NortTH CHURCH BOARD OF 


CHRISTIAN‘WORK. 









MOTTO. 
every life, 


Hvery man’s life a plan of God: a work for 
d a life for every work, 





lam apecially interested in the forms of work which I have 
‘Indicated, and will do what I can, as a Christian worker, to 
assist the committees having them in charge. 


BN csi 2h calati chctiech Teaisegs ie) psteddbeshqetensctgees 
Indicate your preference by a cross (x) opposite the departments 

of work which you are willing to help forward. 
Sabbath-school. Rooms. 
“Temperance. Employment. 
Reading-room. Christian Literatare. 
Welcoming Strangers. Missions : 
Social. a, Foreign. 
Visiting. .b. Home, West and South. 
Canvassing. c. Local. 
Work among Boys. Flowers. 


Work among Girls. 
Entertainment. 


All Round Work—Willing te 
work where I am needed. 


SUUMMUMUUTLCINEMIUDRS., <5. 5....0 ” asaceutavssesencee covccessanseceosctonwsese 
If there is any kind of work not mentioned in which you are in- 
terested and willing to engage, please specify in the spaces above. 


Please return this to the pastor at once. 


The enlistment card sent out by the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Philadelphia—the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Richards, pastor—was enclosed, with a duplicate copy, 

’ jn a circular-letter announcing the last fall rallying day, 
or “ Home Gathering Sunday.” 
this. paragraph relating to the card: ‘Shall we not ex- 
pect on such an occasion a fresh girding of the life for 
service on the part of each member? To assist each 
ene in planning for some definite work, we present you 
with the enclosed ‘ Enlistment Cards,’ which outline our 
work quite fully. We believe you will be-glad to en- 
gage actively in at least one, possibly in several, perhaps 
in all, of the departments indicated. If you keep one 
marked card in your Bible, it will be a constant re- 
minder of your opportunity of serving; and if you will 
drop the other card, marked and signed, in the pastor's 
box, in the church vestibule, on this Home Gathering 
Sunday, it will enable us to know what active forces we 
may count on for our work this year.” 
~ It will be seen that this list is very comprehensive. 
Such a view of the largeness of the church work would 

: itself impress each individual with the importance of 
doing at least a portion of it. This is the form: 


ENLISTMENT CARD. 


To Members or CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
q PHILADELPHIA : 


The letter closed with | 


are requested to place the mark X before the things you are 
willing to do, so far as able. Then send one card, thus marked 
and signed, to the pastor, and keep one for your own reference. 
If you hold any office in any other benevolent or Christian 
association, or are engaged in special Christian service outside 
the church, please specify it below. 
I WILL HELP, As INDICATED BELOw. 
Sunday Services. ' 
Will attend morning service. 
Will attend evening service, and do all I can for it. 
Will invite others who have no church home, 
Will welcome strangers to my pew. 
Will help, if needed, as usher......... in choir......... on Wel- 
come Committee. : 
Sunday-school. 
Will attend (a) home school......... (b) branch school. 
Will bring others, not in any Sunday-school. 
Will be (a) constant.........(b) ptunetual......... 
(d) studious. 
Will teach, if needed. 
Preparatory Lecture and Communion Service. 
Will try to attend each one. 
Will remind other members. 
Wednesday Evening Meeting. 
“Will attend regularly. 
Will invite others. 
Will do'’my best to make it a good meeting. 
Chrtstian Endeavor Society. 
Will attend regularly. 
Will be a member, (a) active, (b) associate. 
Will faithfully share in its work. 
Will invite others to the meetings, 
Central Young Men’s Union, 
Will attend regularly. 
‘ Will be a member, (a) active......... 
Will contribute to its fund. 
Will invite other young men, 
Men’s Guild. 
Will be a member, 
Will serve as needed on its committees. 
Will do my utmost to make our Sunday evening service 
large, attractive, and spiritually effective. 


(c) reverent 


(b) associate, 


Missionary and Benevolent, 

Will help in the monthly missionary meeting. 

Will attend the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
“oe “a “ Home “ “ 
Young Ladies’ Missionary Circle. 
Ladies’ Aid. 
Will assist in sewing school. 

‘ “ —“ King’s Daughters, 


“ 


“ ih “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ “ “ Sons. 
Fellowshtp. 
Will try to promote the acquaintance of church and con- 
gregation. 


Will call upon new members. 

Will visit the “‘ Shut-ins.” 

Will aid in caring for the sick and needy. 

Will attend the receptions, and make them social. 

General. 

Will contribute regularly to the support of the church. 

Will do church visiting as needed. 

Will aid in decorations for public services. 

Will try to lead others into the Christian life. 

Will pray for the pastor and all branches of our church 
work. 

Will do ail I can to increase the power and usefulness of 
our church, 


Outside Work. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


KIDD AND DRUMMOND ON’ EVOLUTION. 


Although Professor Drummond had written and de- 
livered his Lowell Lectures before Mr. Kidd’s book 
appeared, yet he turns aside (pp. 47-57) to recognize it 
as the “striking work” of a “brilliant writer,” and to 
state his reasons for rejecting its scientific premises 
while accepting its main conclusions. Mr. Kidd’s book 
might also be regarded as an answer to the pessimism of 
the late Mr. Charles H. Pearson’s dark presages in his 
National Life and Character. In opposition to that, Mr. 
Kidd prophesies good for the race of men, disbelieving in 
the sacrifice of human freedom to socialism, and of the civ- 
ilization of the higher races to the numerical preponder- 








Social Evolution. By Henry Kidd. Great 8vo, pp. vi, 348. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 





that you desire to carry out your covenant pledge 
ean to promote the eiliciency of this church, you 


“The Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of Men. By Henry Drom- 





——— 

ance of the lower. His book is bright with hopefulnes, 
as well as grace of style, and may serve as an antidote ty 
the social blues, which seem to give color to this lag 
decade of a grand century of advance. 
Professor Drummond shares in the hopefulness, py 
he thinks that Mr. Kidd has erred both as to fact ang 
tactics, in treating nature as the field in which th. 
struggle for life is the one effective motive power toward 
development. In this Mr. Kidd gets no farther tha, 
Darwin, who found in the “conflict for existence ang 
survival of the fittest” the adequate explanation of eyo. 
lution. In taking this view, Mr. Kidd hands nature 
over to the naturalist pure and simple, and seeks for 
ethical and spiritual principle in a sphere above nature 
and distinct from it. To this, of course, Professor Drum. 
mond cannot agree. The main contention of his first 
great book was the continuity of law through all the 
spheres of existence known to man. That contention iy 
the substance, also, of his Lowell Lectures. He maip. 
tains that the fight for life is-no more a principle of 
nature than is the fight for the life of others. He argues, 
therefore, that Mr. Kidd should have found in this fact 
the adequate natural basis for his own contention. 
In Mr. Kidd’s view, the altruism of the modern world 
is not natural, nor in that sense rational, but “ ultra. 
rational ;” that is, supernatural. He defines religion as 
a form of belief which furnishes an extra-rational sane- 
tion and motive for postponing the interests of the indj- 
vidual to those of society. And this force he regards a 
permeating modern life as never befgre. The great 
changes of modern history are the-record of its triumphs, 
Everywhere we see individuals or classes, which had 
been strongly intrenched in the possession of power and 
privilege, and who could not have been dispossessed by any 
merely physical force that could have been brought to 
bear upon them, brought to abandon these for the 
general good. This they have done, either without s 
struggle, or after one so feeble as to show they had m 
heart in the fight. So the slave-holder yields to th 
demand of emancipation, and the tyrant or the aris 
crat gives way before the march of man toward equality, 
And this same force, which has undermined selfish af 
privileged monopolies in: other fields, will yet bring# | 
plutoerat to terms. It will force the rich man to cons 
that his special gift of accumulation has been confent 
upon him for the service of all. 

Nor does Mr. Kidd look for any such results from tt” 
prevalence of vague altruistic sentimentalism, divorced | 
from faith in revelation. He points out that it is the 
churches which are animated by definite “ ult 
rational ” beliefs that exert the largest social in fluence 
for good, . 

To Professor Drummond, all this seems to be a need 
less divorce between nature and the higher social life 
As an evolutionist, he believes in, continuity more thor 
oughly than Huxley does. Huxley admits that he canné 
find ethics, in nature, and concedes their unlimited im 
portance. He claims to find the ethical elements present, 
not, indeed, from the very outset of the process, but far 
below the human level. He finds the Fight for Life 
passing into the Fight for the Life of Others, selfishness 
into altruism, at a very early stage. He therefore sees 
basis of ethics in nature, while recognizing the pat 
played by revelation in evoking and training the moral 
sentiment. 

In his Lowell Lectures, Professor Drummond appear 
more thoroughly the evolutionist than ever before. 
Some, indeed, of those who welcomed his earlier works 
have been staggered by the thoroughgoing faith in cov 
tinuity he shows in this. Where Wallace, Crooks, Gray, 
and even Huxley, see gaps, he seems to find an unbrokea 
line. It would be unfair, however, to represent him # 
in any way approaching the standpoint of the materialist 
“No serious thinker,” he sdys, “on whichever side 
the ecoutroversy, has succeeded jn lessening to his o¥® 
mind the infinite distance between the Mind of Man sod 
everything else in Nature, and even the most consistent 
evolutionists are as unanimous as those who oppose them 
in their assertion of the uniqueness of the higher intel- 
lectual powers.” Yet he asserts that mind as we bavé 
it is the outcome of an evolution, whose records in the 
main are lost, although we may trace the outline of the 
story in the mind of the child, in that of the savage, 
in language. He admits a difference in kind betwe® 
nature and mind, but asserts the wisdom of tracing 
steps of transition from the one to the’other. 

The book has all the charm, indeed more than sll th 
charm, of Natural Law in the Spiritual World. hs 
as full as that of novel suggestion and staftliog expoe 
tion, and not less full of statemente-on which 
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lofty respect for the personal qualities of 
character, no less than for the brilliant 
sbilities, of i its author, 
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New York 
Revell Co, 35 cents.) 
at -school Teaching : Two Addresses : The 
Perspective of Sunday schoo! Teaching, by 
Robert C. Ogden; Heart Power in Sux. 
day-school 2B) yp » by J. 2 ogee D. D. 
(12mo, Chicago and New 
York : - Revell Co, 35 cents.) 
Mr. pa se ago done well to put upon 
record his personal impressions of General 
Armstrong, @ unique character, whose 
significance his contemporaries hardly 
caught, and posterity may miss altogether. 
Hampton School was a great achievement, 
bat it did not exhaust the man, who, as he 


either pirate or missionary.——-Of the two 
addresses on Sunday-school work, Mr. 
Ogden’s is the more effective in breadth 
of rhetorical impression, Dr. Miller’s in 
yis characteristic tenderness and felicity 
of iliustration. Both will repay reading. 


A Great Mother : Sketches of Madam Willard. 
By her daughter, Frances E. Willard, and 
her kinswoman, Minerva Brace Norton. 
With an introduction by | Henry 
Somerset. (8vo, pp. iii, Chicago : 
Women’s Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion. $1.50.) 


Behind every noteworthy character there 
sands another less known or unknown, 
from whom the first derived much of its 
power. This is the part played by mothers 
especially; and all who are interested in 
the strong, fearless, unselfish character of 
Frances Willard, will welcome this biog- 
phy as lifting the veil from a life whose 
influence has been so fruitful through that 
wher daughter. The fault of the book is 
init bulk,—a fault it owes largely to the 
wytiating of articles, resolutions, and 

joes, which must have hada living in- 
fest to the authors, but which will be 
sue to weary the reader. ‘The half is 
more than the whole.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 


Chautauqua (Int. Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, Int. Field 
Workers’ conference) 

North Carolina, at Durham August 21-23 

Kentucky, at Russelville August 28-30 

New Brunswick, at Frederickton..October 16+18 

Ontario, at Belleville... ... October 23-25 

Southern California, at Westere.. .November 5-7 

Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 

Connecticut (biennial), at New 
LM MOR in ciie scsse0ee- gbbosces November 13-15 


As August 16-18 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR PRI- 
MARY TEACHERS. 


The newer methods of teaching and 
management in the primary deparment of 
the Sunday-school are to be exhibited in 
detail in the “ Summer School of Primary 
Methods,” to be held this summer at 
Asbury Park, New J ersey, under the care 
of the New Ji ersey Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. The program, from July 23 to Au- 
gust 3, will include a series of model 

ns, an exposition of the blackboard, 

the sand-board, objects, special exercises, 
*t., with class practice; a course in pri- 
mary music, and the training of children’s 
voices; a course in the outline study of 
the Gospels, and a full discussion of various 
aoe in primary work. Among the 
are Miss Harlow, of Lowell, 
rth Miss Dimock, of Eliza- 
» New Jersey, and Mrs. 8. W. Clark, 
president of the New York Primary Teach- 


Library Hall, and will be under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. E. M. Fergusson, of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, to whom requests for 


programs and further information should 
be sent. 





A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CENTENNIAL. 


Centennial celebrations of the founding 
of Sunday-schools have not yet come to 
be of frequent occurrence in this country. 
When one dees occur, it is worthy of 
notice among Sunday-school workers. The 
Sabbath-school of the First Prefbyterian 
Church of Paterson, New Jersey, cele- 
brated, on June 17 and 18, the completion 
of a century of existence, It was found 
impossible to prepare an adequate history 
of the school for this occasion, the school 
records having been entirely destroyed by 
fire in 1886. But it is known that the 
school was founded in 1794 by a Miss 
Sarah Colt, in Paterson, and an incom- 
plete roll of superintendents has been ob- 
tained, showing nine names. The present 
secretary's report gives a total of 289 
members. 

The centennial exercises of the school 
extended over two days, Sunday and 
Monday,’ A well systematized program 
for the whole time was prepared. Three 
special meetings were held on Sunday,— 
in the morning, afternoon, and evening. 
On Monday afternoon, from five till twenty 
minutes of eight, a reception was given, 
and refreshments were served to the pas- 
tors, other officers, and teachers of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-schools of the city, 
with representatives from other denomi- 
nations. Immediately following this came 
the closing meeting, which included a 
centennial address by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Stimson, of the Broadway Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church, New York City. 


*» 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZA~ 
TION- IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY JOHN G. LANE, 


The organization of New Hampshire for 
union Sunday-school work began in 1872. 
It grew out of a felt need for a more 
thorough acquaintance with the work of 
the different denominations. It came at 
a time when active union work took on a 
more perfect organization throughout the 
country. New Hampshire was present at 
the Internatignal Sunday-school Conven- 
tion in Baltimore, and there caught the 
spirit that for many years classed the state 
among the banner states. 

The original plan for organization was 
by counties. All Sunday-schools that ac- 
cepted the Bible as the only rule of faith 
and practice, were urged to co-operate in 
the conventions and other necessary work 
in the county. These county associations 
were representative, each school being 
entitled to representation by pastor, super- 
intendent, and two delegates. Expenses 
were paid by a small assessment upon the 
schools, according to membership. The 
local interest created by these county 
organizations has been kept up without 
much help or effort on the part of the 
state association. Yet most of the county 
constitutions contained an article recog- 
nizing their subordination to the state 
association,—the ‘county statistical secre- 
tary always reporting the status’ pf the 
schools to the state secretary, so that annu- 
ally he was able to render a full account 
of all the schools in the state at the state 
convention, The state association, like 
the county association, was a representa- 
tive body. All schools of the state were 
entitled to seats in the convention by pas- 
tor, superintendent, and two delegates, 
Expenses assessed upon the schools, of 





*m' Union. The “school will meet in 


according to membership, were cheerfully 
id, and usually furnished all necessary 
nds for the state work. 
The state convention program was made 
educative in its character. The best tal- 
ent of the country was provided, and the 
most approved methods in teaching and 
management of the Sunday-school were 
presented ; and thus the annual conven- 
tion was made a school for all Sunday- 
school workers of New Hampshire who 
were desirous to keep up with the spirit 
of the times, 

For twenty years this organization has 
furnished for the Sunday-school workers 
of the state what they needed, and gradu- 
ally and steadily the schools have im- 
proved in their efficiency. Very many of 
the schools of the state have come to feel 
that, while they have been receiving much 
of benefit from the state organization, it is 
time to be doing something for those 
schools that need special effort in their 
behalf. Funds are provided for bpecial 
missionary work, and, at the present time, 
a Sunddy-school missionary is employed 
to visit schools, and assist in the organi- 
zation of new schools, attend the county 
meetings, and, in all possible ways, to ex- 
tend the power and influence of the Sun- 
day-school. Schools and individuals are 
making special contributions, and the state 
association is so modified that larger bur- 
dens may be laid upon the schools for 
funds to carry on the work. 

The outlook for the future is bright, 
and we feel that the Sunday-school work 
of New Hampshire will bear a favorable 
comparison with the work of any state, 
There is much work yet to be done, and 
ready hands and willing hearts are re- 
sponding to the call. 

Immigration from the North is affect- 
ing the status of the community some- 
what, and the averages are not what we 
would like. In due time the difficulties 
will be. overcome, and the reputation of 
our state shall not fall behind the record 
of our New England fathers as the land 
of the pilgrims, where God is honored 
by all the people, and his Word is to be 
found in every home. 

Very much of missionary work as done 
by other states is carried forward in New 
Hampshire by the New Hampshire Bible 
Society. For more than forty years its 
agent has been up and down the state, 
and every family not able to purchase a 
Bible has had it as a free gift. The tri- 
ennial canvass of the state for this purpose 
keeps this department of thé Sunday- 
school field well provided for. The great 
work of the New Hampshire Sunday- 
school Association is to furnish the Sun- 
day-school teacher. 


Manchester, N. Hi. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Adwertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
‘cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a 
in the paper, requiarly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 





All ising, ho itioned on an 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Eepotses digestion. The patient is uired 
tod In building up and maintaining ood health, 


milk is recognized as & valuable factor, but it is im- 
rtant that it be absolutely pureand steri Bor- 
D's Cream meets all 


Entirely wholesome. 
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one, three, and five dollars, respectively, 














THE BIBLE In SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 
PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vel. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00, 
COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 
‘A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 
90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 
Compiled and adapted by Texra Viena, §2.00. 
77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. Sinozn, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 
OUTING SONCS 
A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 
50 Cents, 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICARS, 
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Madison Bt. 


HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC ~" 8 


Sontaine io” Ben ia cn anthems for Sunder. 
ten cents for samples of thie 
Ses. 2008 J. 


SUS THE AMZARENE 


story of By ins 

life clearly told ry chronological order, with a 

unique arrangement of the harmony and 
& 


ture references by columns in the margin. 
glance can be seen the portion of the Sospem 
where the narfative is soa A careful in uc- 
tion is furnished by Dr. C. R. Blackall, Price, 0 


cents, net, 
THE LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN, RB... the 
pave author. and answergon the 


uestions 
ing facts of Christ’s life simply stated. Ldetvabiy 
apted for use in the Sunday-scbool, Po 


Junio Prue home, paeees e's nd paper, 
w.. J. SHUEY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


~© JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gere “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, Send for catalogue, 


AS 
3a wast 17th Street, s New Tork. 


‘‘Wadieetes Pema 
Three grades, The best and the cneng 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


A list of 560 sent for 2-cent 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 fenate 6 Street, WN. ¥. 
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College 
Men 


Were always at the front in the war 
for the Union, The book “The 
Knightly Soldier" is the life story of 
one of the noblest of these student- 
soldiers, as told by his companion 
and closest friend, Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 


The story abounds in stirring in- 
cident and vivid word pictures of 
college and army life. 


This is the biography of a Yaje man,— 
a model student, a crack oarsman and 
athlete, a sincere Christian, and a splendid 
soldier... . It is one of the most inspir- 
ing volumes of war literature we have 
seen.— The Western Christian Advocate. 


323 pages. Price, $1.50. Illustrated, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1038 Walnut Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tim! TIMES is okvor new weekly 
od the following rates, for seed ° d or new subscrib- 
These rates include pos 


one COPY, one year... -- 81.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance, . 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gente. 08. 00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

School or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wi supplied with as ae ee copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club 

For an Dope od of Ss, §,00 enc (imore tha: than one) mailed 
wey ual ad 


‘or five or sere copies in + Se one address, 
wr comes ge A package thus sent is to 
Printed on ,» and my names can be written or 

printed on hes separat e@ papers, 
The rs for a clab may be ordered sent tly 
to indivi nal addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 





i 
The papers for a club should all go to one post-office 
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others n the same schcol get theirs from another, 
pers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
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Pfive or more copies each, if 
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the rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
is that are are open during only a portion of the 
ear, nay subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the papers may be required. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom tne 
ris mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
‘ear, can have the address ¢ banged at any time 
thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
ve — hey but can have a copy 
age to a rate address at the rate of 
one con per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
but six months or less to “nn, the cost to ghange 
ns tpt thee bed red rede 4 e Gobeers ion. : f 
a club subscriber intends to change his or her 
pace ieee few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pa’ 
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to which they wish it sent, but also the he Oteako 
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oounty and sta 
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us sabacription, 


-s FOREIGN. COUNTRIES. 
1 gugtrien embraced in the Vnivereat Pow of the 
em in the Universal Postal Union at 
: g rates, which include postage : 


Sopy  < = year, 8 shillings. 
copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
Winisters and missiouaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
| np hw must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
ither singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 
Rabacribers. 


Great i Messrs. Hodder pas Stoughton, 
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year) subscriptions at the above rates, the 
oe be mailed direct from Philadelphia to 


JOHN D,. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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PRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE is oven, Phila, Pa. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


80, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. — 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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DIRECTORS: 
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It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda: 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 


JOS. BIXOn CRUCIBLE CoO., 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


"Care 


| The popular mind is awake to the 
physical benefits and pleasures of wheel- 
ing as never before. ‘Fashion has 
set the seal of its approval on 


means of out-door exer- 
cise. Tobein “good 





ing in The highest degree eve 
quality of design and construction 
a wheel of lightness, grace, and beauty, 
with great speed and durability, and is 
fully guaranteed in every particular, The 
oldest riders, the best riders, the most 
intelligent wheelmen of the country are 
riders of Columbias, 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Our catalogue is beautiful, ifteresting, and 
t is free at dur 
mail it for two two-cent stamps, 
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Gold Pens. Holders, ‘ete. Priced catalog. * 
go Id fountain pen, $1.10 each. 
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modern experience. 


There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is | 
very delightful, The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome. —Pudlic Opinion. 


A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T. D. : 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
wide reputation. 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 
and practical man of affairs on these subjects of universal interest are sure 
to be helpful and suggestive. 


It discusses the burning questions of 


The lectures . . 


present day. . 
nation.—Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it may be had of 
booksellers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
1031 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
| sented.— 7he Christian Jntelligencer, 


. cover the entire field of social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
. All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





SPECIAL 


offer to Church Workers ! 








Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
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1. B. COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers of 
CRITERION & PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS. Catalogs free. 
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Keep the thzest mots ond Voce oa. Matird Be. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 4 50x.” 
—¥ Bt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING ~ 


THE CHILDLESS MOTHER. 
[By Mary Clemmer.]} 


I yA my = ae one by one, 
sit in silence in twilight’s grace; 
Out of its shadow, soft and dun, 
Steals like a star my baby’s face. 


Mocking edld are the world’s poor joys: 
How poor to me all its pomp and pride! 
In my lap lie the baby’s idle toys 
In this very room the baby d 


I will shut these broken toys away 
Under the lid where they mutely bide; 

I will smile in the face of the noisy day, 
Just as if baby had never died, 


I will take up my wotk once more 
As if I had never laid it down. 

Who will dream that I ever wore 
Motherhood’s regal, holy crown ? 





Who will deem my life ever bore 
Fruit the sweeter in grief and pain? 
The flitting smile that the baby wore 
Outrayed the light of the loftiest brain, 


I’ll meet him not in the world’s rude din, 
Who hath outlived his mother’s kiss, 
Who hath forsaken her love for sin— 
I will be spared her pang in this. 


Man’s way is hard and sore beset ; 
Many may fall, but few can win. 
Thanks, dear Shepherd ! My lamb is safe, 
Safe trom sorrow, and safe from sin. 


Nevertheless, the way is long, 

And tears leap up in the light of the sun, 
I’d give my world fora cond song, 

And a kiss from baby—only one. 





IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


[Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., in The Preacher's 
Magazine. } 


Man in order to be godly must be God 
like, and his God-likeness is a matter of 
nature; because we are of God’s kin, w 
are of God’s kind. Mind from highest » 
lowest is still mind; the divine. and th 
human may be infinitely distant, yet th 
distance is of degree, not of nature. Wik 
in the kingdom of nature there are dit 
_ tego | things approach and a 

and yet are never inter-confusi 
The haat does not change into th: 
‘vegetable; the vegetable is not tra 
formed into the animal ; the animal doa 
not grow into the man; but in the king 
dom of mind, between the highest, the 
Maker of the universe, and the Jowett, 
Yooking through the hardly human eye o 
the savage, there isan infinite distance in 
degree, but there is no absolute difference 
of kind between Shakespeare’s fancy’s 
sweetest child and the almost brutal Kaf 
fir; between Newton reading with piere 
ing eye into the mechanism of heaves 
and the hardly articulate Australian there 
may intervene what seems an i open 
gulf, but it is a guif that time and oppor 
tunity and culture can bridge. 

Give the thousands of years of training 
to the savage that the civilized man has 
had, and he is savage no more—he, to, 
stands up, civilized man. So between God 
and man there is and ever must be 2 
infinite distance. Yet the progressive 
nature of created mind makes it an infinite 
impossibility that mind shall ever s?- 
proach towards a*divine that cannot be 
reached, yet which it ever has in view. 
He who comes as man. into the world is 
just a little lower than the angels; giv 

im the angel’s opportunity and time, a0 
there is no angelic space he wil! not cover, 
no path he will not tread, no end he will 
not gain. Man thus capable of infinite 

rogress, progression indefinite, is man by 
imitation, can, be cultivated, made the 
image of the Divine. 

Since, then, man’s kinship to God im 
volves the capability of likeness to 
the main point needed is the image of f the 
Divine, the apparent manifest copy of the 
Eternal. In the old-law it was said, “ 
ye holy, for I am holy.” Yet that 
was just, as it were man’s own notion 
the Divine. It did not stand manifest 
incorporate, incarnate, before heave®, bu 
the very image of God had this strengt 
and distinctive quality. He also was f 
Son of Man, the true and perfect i . 
the Eternal, and at the same -_ the tru 
and fect imege of t e temple 

sagen will observe that, just Peet al 
of this, Christ is the most imitab ble o 
characters. He is the one Being i 











that all historical men can COPY; 
poy A saved reproduce. Do not think ts 
that is a mere puipit ox. He , 
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pay be onenern rather than com 
stands a supreme order, 
» by himself. So much is 
t to love him is to love all man- 

to serve man and 
‘and eternity. In obedience to him 
men have built 
immense cathe- 
that look down upon 

P e over their 

in honor of his name they have chosen 
ender of pleasures of sin, 
the highest and noblest life, 

snd for love of him they have courted 
shame. Love of him has quieted their 
heart, angry at its own suffering, and 
given richer and newer meaning to all the 


passions and all the pages of time. When 


were, 
case tha , 


find, to serve him is 


in honor of his 
= churches, 


merce and 


reproach, SUIT 
ye lived 


you look at him in h 


thought, in character. 


Yet this véry suprem 
universal. He who is unlike all men is 
imitable by every man ; the character he 
gall men may be, and his great passion 
isto make them become 80. Herein lies 
ove of the strange and distinctive evi- 
dences, as it were, of his mission and his 
york. Great men are never imitable in 
the elements of their most distinctive 

iness. Im the middle of this century 
ye bad a great and potent teacher, who 
his gospel, which 


never tired in preaching 
consisted of two great elements—let work 
be prayer, and find the hero; the great 
nan worshiping, for that is the only relig- 
ion now possible. Obey bim, for he isthe 
oly king that.can now reign. 
wed to tell in ever-varying phrase that if 
ve did notsubmit to the h 
in regulating our own lives, making our 
own Jaws, directing our own ends, then 
we should shoot Nia 
into the awful sweep © 
onto a destruction that destroys all things 
forgot that human 
geius is but a passing thing, the hero of 
man makes miry clay. 
mumight preach. He found the highest 
God for man to be in humanity; his gos- 
pl we may not preach who know a higher 


but itself, Yet he 


Goi than man. 


tmitable character. 


Which h ea 


ness or piety of an 
ts sensitiveness to 


Dogma, 


pce easily served 

earer to God throu 

sonal study of Jesus ~ on all the 

ae and all the creeds ever formulated 
all the churches in Christendom. Yet 












relation to man, he 
is alone the one Being who has no fellow, 
the one Power that is the power in life, in 


COTTOLENE 


ment for lard— 
ips to-day. Then 
cleanly article, and 
roduct come far nearer 


le shortening, instead of lard. The 
others used it, would kee 
besides modern lard is very differe 











p us using tallow 
nt from the old-fashioned 
those who eat the modern packing house p 
“going the whol¢ hog’’ than they imagine. 
the land to investigate COTTOLENE. 


It is pure, delicate, 
healthful and economical. Give i i 


t's fain trial and see. “Notwithstanding al 


we cannot help loving him.” Surely this 
is as high a tribute as can be paid to an 
js btrength was so great that it 


“We get @ 


Sold in three and five pound pails, by all Grocers. Made only by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 


Chicago, St. Leuis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Mentreal, 


one, 
overshadowed his weaknesses. 
glimpse of his tender, lovable nature, in 
a letter written to a friend concerning the 
had done with the eighty 
abond children whom he 
ut him in an old convent, 
town of Stanz, after the 


San Francisco, &c. 





work which he 
orphan and vag 
had gathered abo 
in the small Swiss 









































see how often these creeds turn back upon’ 
him, and give him another and less noble 
complexion than he has in his own 


how he appreciated its pure and tender 
k at the parables, and hear 
how he expresses his feelings with regard 
to the cultivation of the mustard se 
ing out to sow, the growth 
tree. Many @ day he 
must havespent on the hills that clustered 
around Nazareth, many a time he must 
have walked out into the valleys with 
tender imagination and fancy free, dwell- 
ngs they symbolized—the 
great heaven above and the silent yet 
every where present God. 

awing in upon him all that 
was beautiful in nature, placing himself 
ainst all that was evil in man, gave us 
an example that car- 
g. He who would 


ero, but insisted the history of Christian art and 
literature as expressed in the conception 
of Jesus, and see what it says. 
Christian art Jesus appears as a radiant 
outh; a kind of eternal youthfulness 
ooks out from his placid and radiant 
brow, Something of the old Greek love 
of beauty still lived, and they made Jesus 
beautiful—beautiful as the dream of man 
could make him, They represented him 
in two forms: first as a Teacher sitting in 
the midst of his disciples, creating life and 
making radiant, whose very person is a 
lesson in’ moral: and physical beauty. 
The other form is the form of a Shepherd, 
th lamb or the lost sheep, 
in his arms and the other 
bearing it, by strength 
which yet was love, home to safety and to 
the world which was the 
w further and further from his 
Spirit, and became 
ness of a disordered 
upon him @ misery and a p 
to the older Christ, then yo 
medieval Master rise, the man who suf- 
fered pain; and they began to represent 
him with a crown of thorns, to represent 
him With the wounded hands and the 
wounded side, And you have it’ in his 
modern reproduction—the weariness of 
the Carpenter in his workshop, tired with 
anguish, raising himself in his weariness, 
ing himself like a cross and cast- 
hadow upon his simple-minded 





teaching 
gara, and be drawn from me. 
f those waters, rush 
ing on the thi panied theirs, 
His gospel any 
midst ; I was the last to go t 
and the first to rise in the morning. 
prayed with them, 
their beds before Wor went to sleep.” 

ension of the mean- 
ling of those words, “ Our Father,” which 
ighteen hundred years 
to dawn upon man~ 


his great example, 
ried with it sufferin 
cure il] must suffer from the ill he cures 
in doing.it, He took upon 
for the man who never 8too 
ignorance, never helped to 

it; the man who never saw crime, never 
assion of Christ was & 


involved hatred of 


Genius as genius is never imitable. It 
\areits creations ; it does not leave itself 
for ion; for he can make his epic 
whis drama, but it is his creation that be 
aves us to admire, not his genius thathe 
laves to imitate. So, too, the great 
thinker may coin the thought that is 
vihin him into gold that circulates in 
the mart of the mind, and is there minted 
into thin, light coin that does for the daily 
counters of life, but still it is only the 
creation that we have; it is not the mind 
cteated that we can imitate, 
churches have their saints. Catho 
creates the being that lives in ecstasy, the 
vision that sees strange things—a great 
martyr or a father or statesman that does 
agreat service, gives him canonical dig- 
nity, beatifies him indeed as though he 
were divine, What we need is to canon- 
ive the mother, whose soft hand shapes all 
manhood and womanhood of the future; 
what we need is to canonize the workman 
who in the workshop aud midst living 
profanity bears a character thatis without 
reproach, and a name that compels us to 
honor him; what we need is to create out 
of those who keep living, in the exchange, 
in the warehouse, in the Senate, the vir- 
tues that we deem humanity, and make 
this life of ours nearer to the life of God. 
Here you see the marvelous thing that 
makes Christ, It is not in what is extra- 
ordinary, but in“ what is ordinary; it is 
not what flares up on the forefront of the 
morning sky, but what is humble, domes- 
tic, civic, religious, after a fashion possible 
% common men and women, It is this 
marvelous ordinariness, if I may so call it, 
his universality, fit for all men in all 
places, that makes Christ a pre-eminently 
. Not in what is ex- 
ceptional, but in what is law; not in what 
a but in what is common; notin 
+ is a thing of genius, but in what isa 
gift of God, lies the great and beautiful 
power of Christ, the character we can imi- 
tate. Let me express 
very varied the ph 
: to men may be seen. 
is atrange, but true, that the religious- 
can best be seen in 
personal influence 
h 


, system—t! 
; but you keep 


had been ‘uttered e 
before, was beginning 
kind! Pestalozzi agreed with Comenius, 
that things must come before words; that 
knowing and doing must go band in hand. 
He accepted with au the truth that 
lies at the bottom of all real 
d he added many and valu- 
able axioms to the educational theory of 
it seems to me that the 
hich he did for mankind 
te the power of love as 


coming home wi 
bearing the one 
on his shoulder, 











passion to save, that 
ill and sin, but love of life. 

So I ask you to consider the character 
itate, the example you have 
to follow, and—mark it well—t 
a cross, and the singing of, 
he is not clothed in stole 
not clad in hood and 
art of the proceesi 
anks of pain and sufferin 

Jays on him daily, an 

t he may re- 
e may end ite 
He does not come 


self-activity 
mind, and threw back education, an 


you have toim 
the world; but 
greatest thing w 
was to demonstra 
an element in edttcation. 

Nor can we over-estimate this personal 
You mothers can give to your 
best of teachers, and can’send 
expensive schools ; 


not go before it 
hymns after it; 
and miter; he is 


sympathy. 

children the 
them to the most 
but nothing can take the place of personal 
interest and love, Your hand must rest 
ands, your eyé must look into 
You must take part in their 


amongst ther 


he bears it; he does it tha 
deem men from sin, that bh 
reign and bring peace. 
without a framework of law and o 
but never did you find in the whole his- 
ry of man any one who said so little 
about machinery; he had sc little ma- 
about him. All he did was im- 
ted in himself, and through him- 
affect, to influence. 


upon their b 


The art that sees in Christ only the 
man of sorrow, only the One who never 
as it were, the ever-radiant beauty 
hild in his mother’s arms is 
surely false to life. I would not s ak 
one ungenerous word of that 
tional mood; its spirit of 
beautiful, needful, never more need 
than now; it isthe quality of its devotion 
that needs to be entirely and radically 
an ascetic face to him, 


self passed ont to 


ht make; suffer he aid, that 
ful | suffering he might end. So 
Let no modern man, 
office, and no function, come 
Work after the 
g to the model of the 








changed. It turns 
What underlies it is 


between you an 
mahner and accordin 
Great Original ; be ye Chris 
Obrist-like, then s 
work among men, 
that Christ h 


the complaint of the 
of the old sceptic that survives 
Ecclesiastes who preaches 
vanities, all is vanity!” and he tarns 
from the world with that feeling, renounc- 
ving himself up to monastic 
d the misery that it bri 
Never was this monastic self-torture in 
life native to Christ. He never said, 
“Vanity of vanities, 
devotion based on the spirit 
here is not a devotion that ex- 
he soul and the inspiration of 
Christ. He loved man; he wasan enemy 
of disease as well as of sin; he was ph 
cian of the soul, but also of thebody. He 
the blind man sitting 


tians by being 
all ye continue 
Make men siill feel 
d that Carist he 
God by being Son of Man, 





OUR CHIEF DEBT TO 
PESTALOZZL 


{ Elizabeth Harrison, in The Kindergarten Magazine. } 


As we reach the door of the nineteenth 
century, we experience almost 90 infinite 
relief in turning from such a :ife as that 
of Rosseau’s, to the contemplation of the 
life and work of Pestalozzi, So grea 
otle was his spiritual nature, 

, disease, poverty, obscurity, 
misrepresentation, and even failure in his 
life work, did not make his sweet nature 
less gracious or harden his heart 
his fellow-man. 

A contemporary, in writing of him, says: 


all is vanity.” 


did not love to see 
by the wayside 

labored to remove, and begging he labored 
to end, As he loved life, he loved joy. 
His first gracious 


wedding feast, mak 





ppearance was at & 
ing the joy of the wed- 
ore abundant with his presence. 
nature with a rich, great affeo- 
sermon on the lily, and see 
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It is not only the purest, sweet. 
est and most refreshing of nurse 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
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cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Bold thro t the world. Price, 250, PoTTtzsm 
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1 his imperfections, 


great (?) Napoleon had made desolate that 
~— 
e writes: “Every assistance, every- 


thing done for them in their need, all the 
that they received, came directly 

My hand lay upon their hands, 
my eye rested upon their eyes, my tears 
flowed with their tears, my smiles accom- 
their food was mine, their 
drink was mine. I had no yore sey 
no friend, nor servant. I slept in eir 


o bed at nigh 


Surely the compre 


Light on the 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
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The story of Jonah, or anything 
tending toward an explanation of it, 
has a claim upon the attention of 
every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull treats the subject 
in the light of recent Ass riological 
research, and brings to bear upon 
it many interesting and instructive 
facts worthy of the consideration of 
all readers of the Bible. 


“This scholarly argument, written so 
, lucidly and reverently, will show to thou- 
sands of Bible students new power and 
> beauty and significance in one of the most 
> marvelous bits of higtory recorded in the 
> Old Testament.” — Pre Golden Rule. 


: 

; 19 pages (54 X7% inches), with 
, illustrations. Price, 20 cents. For 
> sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
y paid, by the publishers. 
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and taught them in 
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“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
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it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
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arrangements, Fine ng ape pad Reeth 
and cabinets, Send for illustrated prospectus to 
Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. Mass. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 


52d_session opens Bont. 3 mi 1894, Eclectic courses ia 
all languages and sci "art, music, and elocution, 
Situated in Valle rof Virginia Climate unexcelled 
Mineral waters, For information, address 
CHAS, L. COCKE, Supt., Hollins, V* 


ALBANY HOME SCHOOL 


For the Oral pee < he Deaf, Pine Hills 
Albany, N. Y. Deaf c 




















y, . as young as th 
years and ar ‘ard ni cared for, boarded, 
ught speec. h by one, 8 for circular 


ANNA M, BLACK, Principal 


THE OSSINING ws eoeaest Ren ait 
usic school. Directo, pibert Tier Toss Parso& 


school M to New York affords city advantege 
27th year begins Sept. 19. Misa C. C. Fou LER, 


[LAKE ERIE SEMINARY . . - 
Mine —_FOR YOUNG WONIEN- 
Practically Collegiate with the care and cultare 

of home, ss MARY EVANS, Principal. 
PAINESV ILLF, O10 


OUGHTON SEMINARY For YOUNG W’ ‘OMEN, 

Clinton, N.Y. A ffords finest advantages for cor 
tore and social training, with thorough pre {ios 
for the best colleges. Sanitation perfect. For 
trated catalog address AG. BrweEpicr, Princ 


New Yorn, Pockaxtlt 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6lst year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Pri 


School for Christian Workers, pring 
a vo men and women needed. 








"1, 

















thing important to say to every student. Write us, 





The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. advertisem 
the puolishers will refund to subscribers any money that they 








tennis. Instruct! session opens June 20. | tton, and literary courses. Low rates, e an- woe und ool, 
ll particulars of t! ot the Teer Pe nouncement. Principal bar Bg oe ae ry Fuel colleen onne be a 5 “Dixon, Se 
CLEAN SEMINARY FORGIRLS, SIMSBURY, PENNSYLVANIA, Punesapin.) 1380 Pine St. STERS can write sermons after 4 le 
Conn. College preparatory. English courses. | Miss Anable’s Boardi and Day School sory = i a 
French, German, art, music. Rev. J.B. McLEAN. | ror Youre Lapres, Estab. in 1843, Opens Sept, 26, inoue vmalil. Addr-ss, monia mnt 


F.Youne, 148 Montague St., Brook! 
ial 





Should, “however, an 


eat of @ party not having commercial inserted, 
aes good We eer Rot 







